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Art. I.— The Reformation in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. 


By the persecutions carried on against the Albigenses and 
Waldenses, many of these devoted people were scattered 
through other countries, where they became a seed of re- 
formation. The followers of John Huss and Jerome of 
Prague were also numerous and widely dispersed in the 
eastern parts of Europe, which prepared the way for the dis- 
semination of evangelical doctrines in these regions after the 
reformation commenced in Germany and Switzerland. This 
will in some measure account for the rapidity with which the 
doctrines of the reformation spread through almost every 
part of Christendom. It is, however, greatly to be lamented 
that in many places no permanent record was made of the 
first planting of reformed churches. Those persons who 
were the instruments of propagating this blessed reformation, 
and who were capable of writing a correct history of events, 
were too much occupied with their more important labours 
to have leisure for things of this kind: and it is generally the 
fact, that men do not consider the importance of transmitting 
passing events by means of accurate records to posterity; so 
that often the witnesses of important transactions in the 
church and state pass off the stage before the importance of 
VOL. IX. NO. 2, 20 
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154 The Reformation in [APRIL 
preserving their testimany is felt. Hence it has been found 
very difficult to trace the progress of the reformation in seve- 
ral countries where it obtained an extended influence. This 
is especially true in respect to those nations in which, by the 
violence of persecution and the insidious arts of the Jesuits, 
the light of the reformed churches has been nearly extin- 
guished. Dr. M’Crie, of Scotland, has laboured with some 
success in collecting facts, not commonly known, in regard 
to the progress of the reformation in Italy and Spain, where 
the truth was soon suppressed, and the professors of the true 
religion dispersed or murdered. But in regard to the pro- 
gress of the refurmation in the countries to the east of Ger- 
many, our accounts are still exceedingly meager. The his- 
tory of the reformation in Poland and Bohemia is but little 
known among us; and as to Hungary, it seems to be scarcely 
known at all that the reformation ever extended so far to the 
east. We are not aware that any distinct account of the 
many churches planted in this rich country is to be met with 
in our language. At least we must confess our own igno- 
rance of this part of ecclesiastical history, until a friend, not 
long since, put into our hands a volume written on this sub- 
ject, by the learned Frederick Adolphus Lampe, whose 
praise is in all the reformed churches. 

It appears from authentic documents, that in Hungary and 
Transylvania there were many who perceived, and groaned 
under the sad corruptions of the church, and earnestly de- 
sired a reformation both in the clergy and the people. Hence, 
within one year from the commencement of the reformation 
in Saxony, some rays of light were shed on this benighted 
region by means of a book, brought into the country by tra- 
velling merchants, in which the horrible crime of idolatry, 
and the punishment by which a just God pursued it, were set 
forth in forcible language. This had the effect of turning the 
minds of many people against the reigning system of popery. 
And it is distinctly recorded by some credible authors of that 
period, that in 1521 some of Luther’s works were brought 
into Transylvania, and were read with avidity, so that by 
this means the eyes of many were opened. His tracts on 
Christian Liberty—on Confession—on a Twofold Right- 
eousness—on Penitence—on Baptism—on the Passion of 
Christ —on Monastic Vows —on Communion in both 
kinds—on the Babylonish Captivity—and his Exposi- 
tion of the Epistle to the Galatians, are specified as having 
been circulated in these regions. 
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In the years 1522, 1523, 1524, the evangelical doctrines 
made great progress in Upper Hungary, and also in Transyl- 
yvania; and several popular preachers came forward and boldly 
denounced popery as an idolatrous system. Who these 
preachers were is not certainly known, but two of them were 
arrested and brought before the archbishop of Strigonia; and 
king Lewis issued several decrees against the innovators. 
In one of these we find the names of Ambrosius, and an abbot 

of the order of Preachers, who appear to have been leaders 
in the reformation now commenced. 

It is recorded by Thomas Faber, who has written a 
narrative of the commencement of the reformation in Hun- 

ary, that five principal cities embraced the new religion, 
and that the ministers who were chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about fhe change were Simon Grynezus and Vitus 
Winshemius, who had their residence at Buda. But these 
learned and excellent reformers were soon banished from 
the country: Grynzus took up his abode at Basel, where 
he was chosen professor of philosophy, and Vitus was made 
professor of the Greek language at Wittenberg. From other 
sources of evidence it appears, that Grynzus was imprisoned 
before he was exiled, but was released by the intercession of 
certain noblemen of Hungary. 

Scultet moreoyer relates that the Lutheran doctrines were 
preached by one Antony in Transylvania, who was himself 
a native of the country; and says that he had seen a letter 
addressed by Luther to this man, in which he exhorts him 
to constancy, and urges upon him the importance of adhering 
firmly to the doctrine which he had received. In this letter 
he complains of John, a preacher of Cibinium, who had em- 
braced the opinions of the Sacramentarians. Scultet also de- 
clares that he had seen many epistles of Luther and Melanc- 
thon addressed to the churches and to the nobility of Tran- 
sylvania and Hungary, from which it is manifest that they 
were all strongly attached to the Saxon Confession. Indeed, 
it appears that Luther and Melancthon sent two distinguished 
men from Wittenberg to institute churches and schools in 
those regions. These missionaries were John Honter and 
Leonard Stockelius. 

Grynzus, after he was settled at Basel, laboured sincerely 
to reconcile the Lutherans and Zuinglians; but it is known 
that in this controversy his own opinions coincided with 
those of Oecolampadius, Bucer, Calvin, &c., with whom he 
lived on terms of the most intimate friendship. 
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In the year 1526, the archbishop of Buda, with the whole 
body of the monks, endeavoured to obtain from king Lewis 
a decree, devoting to destruction all that professed the Lu- 
theran heresy; and requesting that count Pemphlinger, who 
favoured the reformers, should be cut off also. But at this 
time aformidable army of Turks was pressing on the terri- 
tory of the king; so that, although he issued severe laws 
against the Lutherans, yet he deferred their execution until 
he should return from the military expedition which now 
called for all his energies. He wrote, however, to the count, 
and promised him his royal favour if he would exert himself 
to extirpate this sect. The count, without doing any thing 
respecting religion, set off to see the king; but before he 
reached his camp, he heard the sad tidings of the total defeat 
of the king’s forces by the Turks. Before the return of 
count Pemphlinger, the monks endeavoured to have the 
king’s orders against the Protestants carried into effect; and 
urged the Cibinensian senate to proceed against George, the 
preacher before mentioned, and to proscribe all of this sect. 
And they would have succeeded in their cruel purpose, had 
not the count opportunely returned, who shielded them from 
persecution, and took John into his own house that he might 
be secure from the rage and violence of the monks, who 
thirsted for his blood. The persecution determined on by 
the king was however prevented by the pYvidence of God; 
for at the famous defeat of the Hungarian forces at Mohatz, 
he and all the flower of his nobility, and many dignified ec- 
clesiastics were slain. The king and those around him 
sought refuge in a morass, where they were pursued and 
overtaken, and miserably slaughtered. 

Count Pemphlinger, upon receiving the sad intelligence of 
the death of the king, went into Transylvania to consult about 
a successor. The monks, as soon as he was gone, again urged 
the magistrates of Cibinium to banish and proscribe George 
and his associates, and their efforts would not have proved 
ineffectual, had they not again been disappointed by the re- 
turn of the count; for no sooner had he arrived than he again 
‘took this Silesian preacher under his protection and into his 
house; and permitted him publicly to exercise his ministry. 
The consequence was that the light of the gospel, by degrees, 
shone not only upon this town, but in many other places in 
that country. 

In the mean time John was elected king of Hungary, who, 
that he might curry favour with the clergy and the monks, 
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thundered out his anathemas against the Lutherans, and 
commenced against them a violent persecution. This royal 
mandate was issued January 21,1527. It appears, also, that 
the king was much displeased with the inhabitants of Cibini- 
um, because he understood that they hung in doubt whether 
they would take part with him, or adhere to Ferdinand, his 
competitor. But these threatening measures produced very 
little effect in retarding the progress of the gospel; especially 
as king John, in a short time, was entirely overthrown b 
Ferdinand, and was obliged to fly into Poland, leaving Tran- 
sylvania without aruler, which was governed in his ab- 
sence by Alexius Bethelenius. 

The gospel now, for several successive years, made great 
progress in Hungary, so that a large part of the nobles, counts, 
and barons embraced the evangelical doctrine. Ferdinand, 
who had obtained undisturbed possession of the kingdom, 
was a person of great moderation, and sought rather to recon- 
cile the contending religious parties than to exasperate them; 
and recommended that, prejudice aside, they should confer 
amicably with one another, and endeavour to come to some 
agreement. But the Papists would listen to no terms. They 
were resolved to treat with the Lutherans in no other way 
than by fire and sword; and insisted on the execution of the 
royal edicts which king John had promulged against them. 
But the Lutherans in Cibinium, having now become a large 
majority, began to retaliate upon their persecutors, and on 
the 18th of February 1529, published an edict, requiring all 
the monks, on pain of death, and all who followed their tenets, 
within three days, to leave the place, or renounce the Popish 
religion: and so unexpected was the success of this measure, 
that within the time prescribed, no one remained in the place 
who adhered to the monks. 

In the year 1530 five free cities in Upper Hungary pre- 
sented a confession of their faith to Ferdinand, king of Hun- 
gary and Bohemia. 

There lived at this time a woman who was an eminent in- 
strument of promoting the reformation both in Upper and 
Lower Hungary. This was Ann, the widow of Peter Jaxith. 
By her influence John Vitus, a man celebrated throughout 
Hungary, was made professor in the college at Patak. She 
also was instrumental in bringing forward and patronizing 
many other men of learning and worth. And as many of the 
young men of Hungary resorted to Wittenberg for education, 
she greatly aided the funds of that important institution. 
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That noble and eminent man, Caspar Dragfius, disregard. 
ing the wrath of the king and bishops, did, from the first, 
greatly promote the cause of the reformation in the towns 
over which his jurisdiction extended, using especially the in- 
strumentality of those zealous preachers of evangelical doc- 
trine, Devai. Batizi, and Dereskei, and furnished a safe asy- 
lum for such Protestants as were persecuted in other places. 

At this time some success attended the efforts of evangeli- 
cal men to introduce the gospel into Barcia, but the union of 
the Turks and Wallachians, and their sudden irruption into 
Transylvania, cut off all communication with this province, 
Hitherto the Lutherans only had gained an entrance into 
Hungary; but in 1531 the inhabitants of Patak erected a 
commodious house of worship for the reformed, and in the 
same year laid the foundation of a famous school or college 
in that place. 

In the year 1532, king John having again got possession 
of Buda, the Romish clergy left no means untried to induce 
him to exert all his power to suppress the reformation. And 
Statelius, by favour of the king, having obtained the episco- 
pal dignity in the city of Weissenburg, exercised unheard of 
cruelties towards all who frequented the meetings of the Lu- 
therans, or received their books. This bishop was a Dalma- 
tian by nation, and a sensual epicurean in his sentiments and 
habits of life. And that he might confirm the people in the 
Popish faith, he circulated the foulest slanders against the 
Lutherans, charging them with every species of wickedness, 
He inflicted an exemplary punishment on a certain priest 
who had said, in a public discourse, that the eating of flesh 
was a thing indifferent in itself, and not prohibited in the 
holy scriptures. For, having first reproved this preacher 
with much severity, he sent him to prison, where, by order 
of the bishop, he was committed to the public executioner to 
be scourged with rods from morning until the evening; and 
this was continued until the bishop could invent some more 
cruel mode of punishment. That to which he resorted was 
to have him dragged out of the prison by the lictors, and his 
body loaded with dead hares, geese, and other animals, and 
then to set the dogs on him to hunt him through the public 
streets of the city; until, being torn to pieces, he miserably 
perished; a sad spectacle to many, but a sport to the wicked. 
But the bishop did not long escape the deserved punishment 
of such cruelty; for, a few days after, being seized with re- 
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morse of conscience, he was soon reduced to insanity, and 
died a maniac on the 4th of November in this year. 

One of the most distinguished preachers among the re- 
formed was Matthias Devai, whose labours and influence 
were such in spreading evangelical doctrines, that he received 
the appellation of the Hungarian Luther. But this distin- 
guished man entertained no bigoted attachment to the Saxon 
confession, for it is well known, that in regard to the dispute 
concerning the eucharist, he followed the creed of the Hel- 
vetic churches. But thé fact was, that in the earlier stages 
of the reformation in Hungary, this matter was not disputed, 
and occasioned no division among evangelical men. They 
who held dissentient opinions willingly tolerated one another. 
How conspicuous Devai was in the commencement of the 
Hungarian reformation is abundantly attested by the annals 
and publications of those times. By his instrumentality that 
noble patron of the reformation, Caspar Dragfius, already 
mentioned, was brought over to embrace the gospel. His 
influence was not confined to one town, but his light shone 
around to a wide extent. He boldly preached the gospel at 
Buda, the former capital of the kingdom; and gained many 
proselytes, even from among the courtiers of king John. In 
consequence he was taken and cast into prison at Buda, from 
which he was delivered in a very extraordinary manner. 
And afterwards, while preaching the gospel in that part of 
the country which bordered on Austria, he was again seized 
and imprisoned in Vienna. Devai held a public disputation 
with a Franciscan monk, named Gregory Szegedinus, which 
was printed, and to which are added “ an Apology for certain 
Doctrines, and a Summary of the Christian Religion.”? This 
work is dedicated to “ Martin Luther, the apostle of Christ.” 
The title of a dispute which Devai held with the bishop of 
Constance is “ concerning the state of the souls of the blessed 
after this life, and before the day of judgment;”’ and also, 
“concerning the principal doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion:” to which is added “ notes of his examination while in 
prison by Faber.”? The articles on account of which he was 
condemned by Faber, were twenty-seven in number, and 
were the common doctrines of the reformed. | 

It is a remarkable parallelism in the events of the life of 
Devai, that he was imprisoned by both the kings of Hungary, 
John and Ferdinand; by the first at Buda, and by the last at 
Vienna. That in each place he had a conference with a man 
called Faber, but with very different results. When in the 
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prison of Buda, the smith of the king, who had injured the 
king’s horse in shoeing him, was confined in the same apart- 
ment. This man was converted in the prison by the instruc- 
tions of Devai, and most cordially embraced the gospel. The 
king’s horse having quickly recovered from the injury, or- 
ders were given to release the smith (Faber), and to retain 
Devai in confinement to be burnt. The smith declared him- 
self to be of the same opinion with Devai, and that he was 
ready to suffer with him for the gospel. Upon this the king, 
to the surprise of every one, gave orders that both of them 
should be released unconditionally. 

After a long contest for the kingdom of Hungary, the two 
competitors, John and Ferdinand, at length made a compro- 
mise. ‘The agreement was that John should retain the king- 
dom during his life, and that upon his decease, Ferdinand, if 
he survived him, should take possession. After this com- 
pact was formed, there was peace in the country until the 
death of John, which occurred in the year 1540, when he 
was carried off by a fever. During these years he abstained 
from persecuting the Protestants, either because he was desi- 
rous of quiet, or because the disturbed state of affairs in Tran- 
sylvania occupied his attention. In this interval of peace, 
the reformation struck its roots deep in Hungary, and was 
widely extended by the evangelical labours of many eminent 
men. Among these none holds a more distinguished place 
than John Honter, a native of Corona, in Transylvania. This 
man was, at the same time, a rhetorician, a philosopher, and 
celebrated mathematician. His elementary education was 
obtained at Cracow, in Poland, but he went afterwards to 
Basel, to which place he was attracted by the fame of Reuch- 
lin and other eminent professors at that university. Having 
finished his education, he returned to his own country, in 
the year 1533, where he applied himself vigorously to the 
promotion of the reformation which had there been begun. 
To promote this object, he introduced, at his own expense, 
the typographical art, and hired skilful printers, by whose 
instrumentality he published, in the vernacular tongue, a 
number of valuable works, suited to enlighten the minds and 
soften the dispositions of his countrymen. And, by degrees, 
he became more bold, and ventured to edit several of the 
writings of Luther; particularly “the Augsburg Confession.” 
He also published a number of small works containing evan- 
gelical doctrine, by means of which the reformation was ra- 
pidly extended; for, before his time, no books of this kind 
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were circulated in Hungary, but a few brought from Germa- 
ny, and procured at a very high price. 

~The senate of Cronstat was so impressed with the talents 
and worth of Honter, that they committed the whole busi- 
ness of religion into his hands: and he having associated with 
himself Matthias Calvin, a man distinguished for his courage 
and for his knowledge of the reformed doctrines; and excel- 
ling in the faculty of extemporary speaking; by whose aid he 
exerted all his influence to expel Popery from his native city. 
He also had the co-operation of Valentine Wagner, a man dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of the Greek - language, and 
John Fuchsius, the chief magistrate of Cronstat, a man estima- 


ble for his integrity of life and purity of morals. A book, int 


which the true principles of the doctrines of the reformation 
were set forth, was published, and all were encouraged to 
read it. A most desirable success attended these efforts, so 
that in a short time, the whole province of Barcia was brought 
over to embrace the Lutheran doctrines; and in the year 1542, 
private masses were abolished, and the communion was ad- 
ministered to the people in both kinds, 

After the death of king John, his widow refused to give 
up the kingdom of Hungary to Ferdinand, agreeably to the 
compact entered into with him by her husband. Upon which 
Ferdinand attempted to gain possession by force; but this 
ambitious woman had the imprudence to apply to Solyman, 
the grand Seignior, for assistance. This tyrant was well 
pleased with the opportunity of introducing an army into 
Hungary. He marched against the forces of Ferdinand, and 
defeated them entirely. But the widow of John reaped the 
just reward of her temerity; for, instead of putting her in 
possession of the kingdom, the Turks held it themselves, 
and she was obliged to seck her own safety by retiring into 
Transylvania, where she not a little obstructed the progress 
of evangelical doctrine. 

In the year 1543, by the instigation of Martinusius, a gene- 
ral convention was called to meet at Clausenburg, to consult 
about the affairs of the kingdom of Transylvania, and also to 
take measures to settle upon a right footing the business of 
religion. John Honter, and other leading reformers of Co- 
rona, were summoned to attend this convention. And great 
fears were entertained by many that the design was to pro- 
ceed against them, and bring them to the stake, as had been 
done in the case of George Varadinus. It was therefore de- 
termined that John Honter should be left at home, and that, 
VOL. IX. NO. 2, 21 
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in his place, John Fuchsius, accompanied by a judge and two 
senators, and Matthias Calvin, should attend, relying on the 
protection of God. And that with these, Jeremiah Jokelius 
and Nicholas Stephens, pastors of the reformed churches of 
Cronstat, should also be commissioned to render an account of 
the grounds and reasons of the reformed religion; and to in- 
tereede with the queen for liberty to enjoy its public exercise. 
When all had convened, Martinusius, in order that he might 
give evidence of the sincerity of his attachment to the faith 
of Rome, and maintain the authority of that ecclesiastical 
court, demanded that the Lutheran doctors should be led 
forth to be burned at the stake; but several of the most dis- 
tinguished councillors of the queen opposed this motion, and 
declared, that before any thing was done, or any punishment 
inflicted, a conference should be held between the parties. 
In this conference the Lutheran doctors made their appeal 
entirely to the holy scriptures, from the testimonies of which 
they demonstrated the truth of their doctrines; while their 
adversaries had recourse to the fathers, to councils, and to 
traditions, and endeavoured to expose the scriptural argu- 
ments to reproach. The night after these transactions, the 
Lutherans were called in, and by promises and threats, were 
earnestly solicited to embrace the Popish religion. But 
their stability could not be shaken. They declared that 
it was their fixed purpose to hold fast the truth which 
they had confessed. Martinusius still urged that these men 
should be treated as heretics, and would have prevailed, had 
it not been for the opposition of the councillors, before men- 
tioned, who advised them to return to their own places. 
Thus, while an opportunity was afforded to expose the futile 
arguments of the defenders of Popery, and to exhibit the 
pure doctrines of the reformation, under the guardianship of 
God, they were permitted to return to Corona uninjured. 
But the effect of this conference on the minds of the nobles 
who were present, was favourable to the cause of the reform- 
ation; for not a few of them were convinced that the dogmas 
of the Papists were trifling and without evidence, and they 
could not but see that the Lutheran religion was sustained by 
the undoubted testimonies of scripture. The success of the 
reformation in this region now far exceeded the expectations 
of most. Several learned men renounced the Popish reli- 
gion and joined themselves to the reformers. Among these 
was A%gidius, who, with an extraordinary candour, as soon 
as he became acquainted with the doctrines of a purer reli- 
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gion, with the utmost zeal and diligence proceeded to instil 
them into the minds of his hearers. But it would be tedious 
to name all who were active in promoting the reformation 
during this period; and Martinusius was under the necessity 
of being a witness of the progress of that cause which he 
hated, but was unable to obstruct. In the year 1545, the 
whole country around Corona had come over to the reformed 
religion. And as many Greeks visited Corona, and often 
took up their residence there, Wagner undertook to prepare 
a catechism, in the Greek language, for their use, containing 


a concise summary of the doctrines of the reformation.’ 


When this was printed and published, it called forth the 
highest expressions of approbation from the favourers of the 
reformation in Germany, and particularly from the professors 
at Wittenberg. 

In the year 1545 several synods were convened in Hun- 
gary, at one of which it was agreed by the reformers to adopt 
entire the Augsburg Confession, and to use the ceremonies 
as practised in Saxony. Butthe other synod which met this 
year, consisting of twenty-nine reformed pastors, judged it 
expedient to draw up a confession of their own faith, which 
was comprehended in twelve articles. 

Martinusius was exceedingly chagrined to observe the 
rapid progress of the Protestant religion in Hungary and 
Transylvania; and especially to see that synods were called 
and transacted their business openly without fear. This 
state of things was owing to the patronage afforded to che 
reformers by several of the most powerful among the nobles; 
the chief of whom was Urban Batjani, who disconcerted and 
rendered ineffectual all the hostile designs of the monks. 
This man was of one of the most ancient and honourable 
families of the race of the Huns, who was respected for his 
incorruptible integrity, his solid learning, and his unshaken 
loyalty to the queen. But ashe stood very much in the way 
of the wicked designs of the monks, it was resolved to take 
him off by poison, which one of his own domestics was hired 
to administer. And this wicked act was followed up by the 
persecution of several of the reformed pastors. This perse- 
cution was especially directed against some excellent minis- 
ters who had translated several books of the holy scriptures 
into the vernacular tongue of Hungary. 

In the year 1549, this unhappy country fell under the go- 
vernment of Ferdinand again, who had now become emperor. 
Although he was disposed to gratify the monks, and connived 
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at their persecution of the evangelical ministers, yet he was 
also much influenced by the nobles of the country, who took 
pains to soothe his mind, and thus he was led to pursue a 
course somewhat moderate towards the Protestants. 

In this year a large synod of reformed pastors convened at 
Thorn, where they agreed upon thirteen articles of religion. 
But although this synod was numerously attended, it remains 
uncertain where they met; for there were several towns very 
similar in their names. Lampe has bestowed more atten- 
tion on this point than to us it seems to deserve. After a 
learned discussion, he comes to the conclusion that the place 
called Torna, in the records of the times, was no other than 
Temesvar, where the famous reformer Szegedinus was pas- 
tor. The following year it seems another synod met at the 
same place, in which rules were adopted to regulate the 
bishops or superintendents in the visitation of the churches. 

As we have given the character of two eminent reformers 
in Hungary, Matthias Devai and John Honter, it will now 
be proper to give some account of a third, Stephen Szegedi- 
nus, whose name has been just mentioned. This man was 
an eminent promoter of the pure doctrines of the gospel, and 
deserves to be particularly commemorated for maintaining a 
sound doctrine respecting the sacrament of the Lord’s supper. 
The celebrated Hulderick speaks of him in the following 
terras: “Should I not grieve for the departure of that vene- 
reble old man, Szegedinus, worthy of the apostolic age ? Such 
was the piety, the gravity, and the prudence of this man, in 
the administration of ecclesiastical affairs, that he was exceed- 
ingly profitable to the great Luther and holy Melancthon 
when ne lived with them, in the management of the most 
importaat concerns. When I was a boy, he was the second 
person who pointed out the corruptions prevalent in regard 
to the sacred supper, and by his influence almost entirely re- 
moved it from the churches in this land. His skill in divine 
things was equal to his polish in human literature. I have 
often heard my revered preceptor, Paul Thuxius, call him 
‘ another Cicero.’ From the school over which he presided 
issued almost as many champions as from the Trojan horse, 
whose influence and labours in our churches have been 
most salutary. But, alas, the churches, thirty-four in num- 
ber, over which he was superintendent, were desolated by 
the invasion of the barbarous Turks; and he was cast into 
prison, whence, after remaining two years, he was redeemed 
by the payment of a great sum by the churches.’”? Queensted, 
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in his account of illustrious men, mentions Szegedinus, and 
says, that he derived his name from his country, and was a 
zealous defender of Christianity against the Arians, Moham- 
medans, and other pernicious sectaries, but was addicted to 
the Calvinian party.” 

Although the first Protestant churches in Hungary were 
constituted on the Saxon platform and adopted the Augs- 
burg Confession, yet from the middle of the century, the 
Helvetic or Geneva creed obtained many followers, and had 
increasing prevalence in the kingdom of Hungary. This 
appears very evident from the letters of John Reyerthoy, 
secretary to the chancellor of Hungary, in the year 1551, 
addressed to the celebrated Bullinger, which Hulderick has 
preserved. A specimen from one of these is as follows: 
“ Although you are unknown to me by face, yet by your 
writings, and the spirit which breathes in them, you seem to 
be perfectly known; for whenever I peruse your writings 
(which I do, day and night, to discipline my mind to the 
standard of the Christian religion), I seem to myself to be 
conversing with you. For, all flattery aside, to your learned 
writings, above those of other authors, this our Hungarian 
nation, so oppressed by the worship of idols and by the ty- 
ranny of the Turks, has been reformed from innumerable 
superstitions, and recalled to the true rule of the Christian 
religion. For this blessed reformation we feel ourselves, 
under God, more indebted to you than to any other person. 
By this means the pious have been confirmed in sound doc- 
trine which they had not before heard, not only in these 
parts of Hungary now under the power of the Turks, but 
even in Thrace, and as far as Constantinople, the pure gospel 
is preached, and the afflicted hearts of dispersed Christians 
have been filled with consolation; which thing seems to 
afford some indication of the fulfilment of Christ’s prediction, 
that in the last days his gospel should be preached through- 
out the whole world. Therefore, in the name of the Hun- 
garian churches, I give you thanks for the rich benefits con- 
ferred upon us by your writings; and if the distance which 
separates us was not so great, you should understand, in some 
degree, the warmth of our gratitude towards you.” 

The same thing is evident from the letters of other distin- 
guished men in Hungary, addressed also to Henry Bullinger. 
An extract from one of these is as follows: “ The gospel is 
preached every where, through the whole of Hungary, not 
however without opposition from the Popish priests and 
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bishops; but in Turkey the truth is permitted to be freely 
published. In Transylvania there are pious and learned 
men, skilled in the tongues, who have prepared and circula- 
ted catechisms among the Greeks, Thracians, and Lithuani- 
ans, in their own languages. And it is said, that in Turkey, 
many Turks mingle in the assemblies of Christians, and hear 
their discourses; whence it may be readily conjectured, that 
unless they are speedily destroyed, they will in a short time 
embrace the Christian faith, And it is a thing surprising, 
and worthy of particular observation, that in the numerous 
controversies which take place between the reformed pastors 
and the Papists, in the presence of the Turkish prefects and 
courts, their judgment is always given in favour of our cause. 
The enclosed letter from Michael Starinus, who has been a 
preacher of the word of God in the town of Lazko, which, 
for fifteen years, has been in the possession of the Turks, 
will furnish you with an interesting account of the preserva- 
tion of tne Christian church under Turkish tyranny.”’ 

The letter referred to is as follows: Seven years have 
now elapsed since, by the will of the supreme and infinite 
God, I have lived under the dominion of the Turks, in Lower 
Baronia, where I have not only been the first, but the sole 
minister of the word in the town of Lazko, which is about 
one Hungarian mile from Ezek. Here I commenced preach- 
ing the gospel, and with the aid of some brethren, who after- 
wards entered into these fields white for the harvest, by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, [ built up one hundred and 
twenty churches, on both sides of the Danube and of the 
Drave. In all these the pure word of God has been preached, 
and most cordially and unanimously received; so that many 
who have seen these churches have declared, that they have 
never observed any churches better instructed, even among 
those who have enjoyed the gospel for more than thirty years. 
For this blessed work we attribute no praise to ourselves; 
but ascribe the whole to the power of God. ‘It is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes,’ that the stone Christ 
rejected not only by the Hungarians, but by all nations, 
should thus be constituted the Aead of this part of Hungary, 
groaning as it is under Turkish oppression, and destitute of 
all help from other nations. Our thanks are due to God, 
who, in the midst of our servitude, has granted us liberty, 
and for our degradation hath bestowed upon us nobility, and 
while suffering under the conquest of our enemies, has given 
us the victory over death and hell. For when in this world 
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we are judged and corrected of the Lord, it is that we may 
not be condemned with the world. As David sings, ‘It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn thy 
statutes.” 

“It would be tedious, my very dear Nicholas, to tell you 
of all the severe conflicts which for seven years we have had 
with the Popish priests, whilst we have been preaching the 
word of God. Let it suffice to say, that every where we 
have come off victorious in these contests, and have succeeded 
in driving them as wolves from the sheepfold of Christ. 
Some of them have taken refuge beyond the river Titius; 
others beyond the Save, and some even among the Sarma- 
tians, beyond the snowy Caucasus. In this very year, at the 
meeting of our synod at Vulcovar, during the feast of the 
Passover, we overcame them in two battles; and some of 
them were driven, through fear, to hide themselves in a 
large basket, on which, to conceal them, three women took 
their seats. This circumstance gave rise to a Hungarian 
proverb. Popge pad coriton pad Troyam senom.”’ 

The extraordinary success of Michael Starinus in that part 
of Hungary called Lower Baronia, is fully attested by the 
ecclesiastical historians of that time. It is stated that ina 
short time many of the priests and monks renounced Po- 
pery, and resigned their parishes into the hands of Starinus. 

Another distinguished Hungarian reformer deserves espe- 
cially to be mentioned and remembered, because he suffered 
martyrdom, attesting the truth which he preached with his 
own blood. This was Basilius Radan. 

In the year 1552, a synod was held, in which an article 
concerning the Lord’s supper, agreed upon at the former sy- 
nod, was enlarged and strengthened. This was judged expe- 
dient because there were still some pastors who held the 
doctrine of consubstantiation. A second article related to 
auricular confession, which was condemned; and public con- 
fessions sanctioned. In the third place, the subject of altars 
in churches was discussed, and it was determined that where 
they had already been removed from the churches they should 
not be restored; but where they existed they might remain, 
and be used as a table for the administration of the sacred 
supper. 

A fourth subject which engaged the attention of this synod 
was the support of pastors; especially where there were no 
patrons, and thé people few. 

The flourishing state of the Hungarian churches, about the 
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middle of the sixteenth century, may be learned from letters 
to Edward VI. from the celebrated Martin Bucer, and Paul 
Fagius, which have been preserved by Thuanus in his his- 
tory. Ina letter of Bucer, dated 1549, he writes as follows: 
“Th Hungary, glory be to God, there now exists not a small 
number of churches, which, together with the pure doctrine 
of Christ, have also received a sound system of discipline, 
which they religiously observe. May our king Christ bring 
it about, that very many may follow the example of these 
churches.”’ 

Szegedinus, of whom we have already spoken, having been 
driven from his home, went ultimately to Torna, where he 
greatly aided that eminent man Michael Starinus, both by 
his counsels and his labours. 

Unpleasant disputes, about 1554, arose in Hungary, between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists, respecting the Lord’s supper. 
We have mentione’l one synod in which the Helvetic doc- 
trine was avowed; we will now mention, that a synod was 
convened in a town called Ovarinum, consisting of eighty- 
nine pastors, in which Hanerus asserts that the Lutheran 
doctrine was confirmed; but Lampe says, that the acts of this 
synod are lost, and does not admit the correctness of the 
above statement; because the church of Ovarinum favoured 
the reformed doctrine, and it was situated within the juris- 
diction of Drafgius, why was an eminent patron of the Cal- 
Vinistic pastors, 

The first who enkindled the flames of contention between 
these two bodies of Protestants was Francis Stancar, who, in 
1553, began to disturb the churches of Hungary; but his de- 
signs being detected and frustrated, he went to Transylvania, 
where he propagated his impious doctrine, that Christ was 
mediator in his human nature only, and that the divine na- 
ture contributed nothing to the mediatorial office. And, 
moreover, that Christ had become our justifying righteous- 
ness, in his human nature alone, and not at all in his divine 
nature. In opposition to this erroneous opinion of Stancar, 
a confession was drawn up by Caspar Heltus, and adopted at 
Claudiopilis. This turbulent man happening to agree with 
the reformed on the subject of the sacred supper, and having 
manifested an intemperate zeal in its defence, his erroneous 
opinions on the points before mentioned were attributed to 
them also, but most unjustly; for they were opposed and re- 
futed by none with more earnestness and ability than by 
Calvin and his followers. And how little he cared for any 
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of the reformers, and especially for Calvin, may be learned 
from his famous declaration, “that Peter Lombard, alone, 
was worth a hundred Luthers, two hundred Melancthons, 
three hundred Bullingers, four hundred Martyrs, and five 
hundred Calvins.”? Ferdinand, the emperor, who was also 
king of Hungary, in the year 1555, granted the free exercise 
of religion to five cities of Upper Hungary, namely Cassovia, 
Bartpha, Epperjessium, Leutsehovia and Cibinium. This 
religious liberty was exceedingly favourable to the progress of 
the reformed religion in all that region. 

The following year (1556) is principally famous for the 
irruption of the Anabaptists into Hungary. Having been 
expelled from Germany, multitudes of this fanatical sect came 
into this country, and as every where else, created much con- 
fusion. As early as 1549, a decree had been passed by the 
royal diet at Posnia against these deluded people; which de- 
cree was now renewed in 1556. By this it was provided, 
that all Anabaptists should, within the space of four weeks, 
be ejected from the country; an exception, however, was 
made in favour of some mechanies in the employ of the nobles. 

The reformation in some towns of Hungary was universal, 
and included all the inhabitants, of all ranks. This was es- 
pecially the fact in regard to Huztinum. The gospel was 
first preached here by Thomas Hustinas, who was settled in 
another part of the country, but coming to this place to visit 
his parents, he lost no opportunity of preaching to the people 
the pure doctrines of the reformation. Often he taught the 
people in assemblies convened in private houses, and in the 
night. But by the wrath of the monks he was expelled from 
the place; yet he did not desist from his efforts, but in‘seve- 
ral neighbouring towns he faithfully proclaimed the gospel, 
and not without fruit. This preacher was attached to the 
Lutheran church; but in 1556, this place was visited by a 
reformed minister by the name of Paulus, who instructed the 
people in the tenets of the reformed church, to which they 
afterwards firmly adhered. 

Abonat the year 1557 or 1558 a synod met at Tzengerina, 
which is famous in the ecclesiastical history of Hungary, on 
account of a confession of faith agreed upon, consisting of 92 
articles, which was published at Geneva in 1612, in the Col- 
lection of Confessions, and by this means was widely ex- 
tended, and read by many nations; and may still be seen by 
those who are curious to know precisely what was believed 
by the Hungarian churches. 
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The controversy which had arisen between the Lutherans 
and reformed, about this time became very hot; so that a sy- 
nod was held at Claudiopilis, for the purpose of censuring 
some of the most eminent of the reformed ministers, who 
were now stigmatized by the name of Sacramentarians. 
Martin Kalmanshi, a leader among the reformed, was ex- 
pected to attend at this synod, to dispute with the Lutheran 
doctors; but his attendance was prevented by indisposition, 
Eis adversaries asserted that his sickness was feigned, and 
proceeded to condemn him being absent; and then drew up 
a confession respecting the sacred supper in conformity with 
the doctrine of Wittenberg, and all the pastors in Transylva- 
nia were required to receive this doctrine, and to avoid all 
innovations. 

The breach between the Lutherans and Calvinists grew 
wider every day. Ata synod which convened at Cibinium, 
severe measures were taken against those who refused to ac- 
cede to the Saxon formularies and ceremonies. One of the 
articles agreed upon was, “ That all the errors of the Nestori- 
ans, Sacramentarians, of Wickliff, of Berengarius, of Carolstadt, 
of Zuingle, of Oecolampadius, of Calvin, &c. are condemned.” 

It was also decreed, that the form of absolution in the sa- 
craments, observed at Wittenberg, should be preserved, and 
that the priest in administering it should be clothed ina 
white surplice, in imitation of the primitive church, and of 
the angels standing before the throne of the lamb, who are 
thus habited. 

It was also determined in this synod, that private absolution 
should be retained, that while fabulous paintings should be 
removed from the churches, the historical should remain. 
And that the ceremonies and festivals of the Saxon churches 
should be observed. 

But we cannot give a better view of the Hungarian 
churches at this time, than by laying before the reader, a 
letter of Gallus Hussar to Henry Bullinger. 

“Excellent Pastor—I have many things which I could wish 
to say to you, both relating to myself and the public; but I 
must be content to confine my epistle to the state of the 
church of Christ in these regions, which he hath purchased 
with his own blood. You are not ignorant how greatly our 
churches have been afflicted for many years, in this most un- 
happy kingdom. He who can look upon the disconsolate face 
of our ecclesiastical affairs, and not be moved to groans and 
tears must have a heart of iron. For a long time the Turks 
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have had possession of Buda our metropolis, whence they 
send out marauding parties into every corner of the land, 
who lay waste and depopulate the country. A great multi- 
tude of virgins, boys, wives, &c. are driven away like cattle 
to be sol into vile and perpetual slavery. It is heart- 
rending to witness the miserable parents deprived of their 
dearly beloved offspring, who are forcibly carried into foreign 
countries, where they can never hope to see their faces again, 
And the most chaste virgins and matrons are given up into 
the hands of ruthless and cruel soldiers. How distressing to 
see such persons bound round the neck with chains, or cords; 
brought to the slave-market (called in Turkish hardey), and 
there led about and offered for sale! On which occasions, 
these delicate females are subjected to the most mortifying 
examinations and exposures; for the barbarous and unfeeling 
buyers will not be satisfied without denuding almost every 
part of the body, to see whether there is any thing faulty in 
the persons exposed to sale. These things cannot but be 
horrible to the contemplation of pious minds. And this is 
not all, for many are wantonly butchered by their cruel ty- 
rants. But our troubles do not proceed alone from the 
Turks. The Roman antichrist rages against the pure doc- 
trines and faithful ministers of the gospel; especially, in those 
places which have not fallen under the dominion of the Turk. 
For strange as it may appear—and undoubtedly it has been 
so ordered by providence in favour of his chureh—the Turks 
have exercised kindness towards our ministers, and oppose 
no obstacle in the way of their pastoral labours. Indeed, we 
often see troops of them coming to our religious assemblies, 
who listen attentively to the sermon preached; but as soon 
as they see a preparation for the celebration of the Lord’s 
supper, they depart. But the treatment which our ministers 
experience from the dignitaries of the papal church is far dif- 
ferent; of which you will be convinced when I relate to you 
a single fact. Nicholas Walchius, archbishop of Strigonia, 
and high chancellor of Ferdinand in Hungary, cast into pri- 
son three ministers of the churches of Posen. Two of these, 
to obtain their release, publicly from the pulpit abjured the 
doctrines of the reformation. The third continued firm to 
his principles, and was retained in prison. But mark the re- 
sult. One of those who had renounced his faith, when he 
returned home was preparing to celebrate his nuptials with a 
virtuous young woman, to whom he had been espoused, be- 
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fore his imprisonment: but in less than a week after hig 
release and abjuration he was so filled with remorse that he 
fell sick and died in the most miserable agony, but refusing 
to open his mouth to speak any thing. The other appeared 
like one deprived of reason, stupidly wandered about through 
towns and villages; and continues the same vagrant life unto 
this time. 1 mention these facts that your church, which 
feels solicitude for us, may by their assiduous prayers obtain 
for our afflicted and persecuted churches a more prosperous 
state. But one end of my writing is to obtain from you an 
opinion respecting some cases of discipline which have arisen 
out of the peculiar condition of our churches. It has fre- 
quently occurred, that during the devastation of our country 
and captivity of our people, husbands and wives have been 
torn asunder. The wife, for example, has been carried away 
into some distant land and sold as a slave, while the husband, 
utterly ignorant of her place, or whether she is dead or alive, 
is left among us. In these circumstances it has not been 
judged wrong for him, after waiting a reasonable time, to 
marry again. This has often been done, and children have 
been the fruit of this second marriage. But in several in- 
stances, the captive wife after years of exile has by some 
means obtained her liberty and returned home. Here then 
is the difficulty. Which of the two is the lawful wife of the 
husband? In some instances, the man has preferred his first 
wife and has relinquished the second; but the reverse has 
happened in other instances; for having had children by the 
second, and not by the first, his affections have cleaved to 
the mother of his children. And some have assigned asa 
reason for adhering to the second in preference of the first, 
that females under the power of arbitrary lords, are subject 
to defilement, and therefore they were unwilling to receive 
such to their bed and bosom. We know, indeed, what the 
canon determines in such cases: but this has not proved ade- 
quate to satisfy our consciences in a case of so much per- 
plexity. The church of Christ has never given countenance 
to bigamy, and we are exceedingly perplexed to know what 
judgment to form in a case of so doubtful a nature; and would 
be much gratified, if you could convene a synod composed of 
the most judicious theologians in your vicinity, and let our 
churches know their views of duty in relation to this vexed 
subject. We confide this whole matter to your pious zeal 
and sound discretion; believing that you feel so deep an in- 
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terest in the good order and purity of our churches, that you 
will omit nothing which will havea tendency to promote 
these objects. 

“ Another subject on which I wish to communicate with 
you, is the state of our churches in Hungary as it relates to 
rites and ceremonies in conducting divine worship. Any 
one may readily conjecture that, in the perturbed state of our 
affairs, confusion must have arisen. This is the fact; so that 
in regard to these matters, it may be said, that every one has 
done what appeared right in his own eyes. And although, 
throughout Hungary, the churches are harmonious in re- 


ceiving the same confession of faith—for the Romish tyranny - 


is nearly extinct among us—yect in the mode of administering 
the sacraments, and conducting divine worship, there is much 
disparity, and this has had a tendency to diminish a respect for 
the ministry among the common people. In our doctrinal 
opinions we are generally disposed to be followers of your- 
self, and John Calvin, as in your writings you have exhibited 
your views. What we seem to want is, a catechism which 
shall prescribe some uniform mode of conducting the singing, 
prayers, administration of the Lord’s supper, baptism, con- 
firmation, and the solemnization of marriage. A directory 
for public worship, drawn up by some pious and judicious 
theologian, would undoubtedly prove a great blessing to our 
churches. And such a work, coming from your pen, would 
have great weight among us, since your writings are so uni- 
versally acceptable, that if you should prepare for us a cate- 
chism of the kind mentioned, no one, it may be presumed, 
would any longer follow his own crude conceptions, so as to 
disturb the uniformity of worship by using ceremonies dif- 
ferent from those commonly in use in the churches. 

“As you probably have influence with Philip Melancthon, 
it would certainly be expedient to exhort him openly and 
candidly, to declare his opinion respecting the sacrament of 
the eucharist; for his dissimulation on this point, has brought 
not a small evil on the church of Christ. 

“ Other things I would wish to write, but for further parti- 
culars I must refer you to Henry Bullinger, jr., your son, a 
young man of excellent talents and disposition, who will ver- 
bally cemmunicate many things from me. Whatever you 
may be pleased to write in answer, let it be addressed to the 
care of Raphaél Hofhatter, printer in Vienna, who will have 
it conveyed to me. 

“ The brethren of our churches salute you, and beg an inte- 
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rest in your prayers. Farewell, and excuse the inelegance 
of my style.” 

Stancar continued to give new evidence of his turbulent 
spirit. ‘This year (1558) he addressed letters to the widow 
of the late king, and to the nobles of Transylvania, urging 
upon them the duty of extirpating heretics from the land 
by the sword; and specially named Caspar Heltus, Francis 
Davidis, and Matthias Gebler, who, he said, had declared 
war against the Son of God and the Holy Spirit. He insisted 
that God had given it in charge to all kings and princes, and, 
indeed, to all men, to defend his truth according to the testi- 
mony of the holy scriptures; and that when heretics were 
convicted, they ought to be cut off by the sword. It was, he 
alleged, a matter of divine right, and fully established by the 
canon law, that all heretics should be burnt; and that the 
civil law required and demanded that their goods should be 
confiscated, and the proceeds placed in the public treasury. 

The calumnies of this man were so loudly and constantly 
vociferated, that an apology or defence of the clergy of Tran- 
sylvania was drawn up by order of a synod convened at Claudi- 
opilis, in which the proceedings of the conference with Stan- 
car, held the preceding year, were recited: and it was shown, 
that the ministers of the churches taught in strict accordance 
with the prophetie and apostolic doctrine; and a modest re- 
futation of his calumnies was annexed. 

In this year Philip Melancthon transmitted to the churches 
of Transylvania, a writing, containing his views of the con- 
troversy respecting the supper of our Lord. And the synod 
of ‘Torda, after passing some resolutions against Stancar, pro- 
ceeded to censure all who with Kalmanshius, denied the true, 
real, and substantial presence of the body and blood of Christ in 
the Lord’s supper. This controversy was now carried on with 
increasing zeal; so that in 1559, a public disputation was held 
in the city of Medias, between the adherents of the respective 
confessions of Saxony and Switzerland. The disputants on 
the part of the Lutherans were Matthias Hebler, superintend- 
ent of the churches of Transylvania, and Dyonysius Milius; 
and on the part of the Calvinists, Caspar Heltus and Francis 
Davidis. As is usual in such cases, both parties claimed the 
victory. Another meeting was convened at the same place 
in the beginning of the year 1560, by prince John, the son 
of queen Isabella, who was now dead. He brought the par- 
ties together, to see if some plan of concord could not be 
agreed upon. The result was the reverse of his hopes and 
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wishes: for after many day’s discussion, when the Calviuistic 
ministers continued firmly to adhere to their former opinions, 
they were cast out by the majority of the synod who adhered 
to Luther’s opinion respecting the sacrament. About this 
time the churches of Hungary were also disturbed with a 
dispute respecting the deep and mysterious doctrine of pre- 
destination. A synod was held on this aeeount, in 1561, in 
Transylvania, at which Stephen Kopatz, a distinguished leader 
among the reformed presided, and by whose wise councils 
and eonciliatory measures, peace was restored, after the con- 
tending parties had frequently met in mutual conference, and 
fully explained their respective views. In the year 1562, a 
remarkable event occurred in the city and valley of Agrina. 
The whole garrison, consisting of cavalry and infantry, and 
all the inhabitants of every rank, entered into a solemn oath 
to keep the covenant of God. This is the orily fact in eecle- 
siastical history which has a near resemblance to the solemn 
covenanting which afterwards took place in Scotland and 
England. A Catholic confession of faith was also agreed 
upon at this time, to be presented to Ferdinand I., and to his 
son Maximilian II. This confession comprehended the prin- 
cipal articles of the Christian religion, and was subscribed by 
all the nobles, by the whole army stationed in that region, 
and by all the inhabitants. The churches of the city of De- 
brecin and the surrounding country, also subscribed this con- 
fession. This extraordinary zeal for reformation was very 
much owing to the preaching and influence of one man, Va- 
lentinus Hellopeeus Sziskai, pastor of the reformed ehurch 
of Agrina for seven years, but afterwards translated to the 
city of Debrecin. By numerous small works intended to 
explain and inculcate the pure doctrines of the reformation, 
he became very much celebrated among the reformed 
churches in Hungary. He wasa very dear friend of Theo- 
dore Beza, minister of Geneva. 

The above solemn covenanting transaction was by the 
monks so misrepresented to Ferdinand, that he was led to 
believe that the reformed had entered into a conspiracy 
against his authority: whereupon he sent eommissioners into 
Hungary to denounce against these peaceable churehes his 
heavy displeasure. But these pious and intrepid men soon 
explained their proceedings so as to purge themselves from 
all suspicion of entertaining any treasonable designs against 
the government. The paper which they drew up and pre- 
sented to the emperor’s commissioners is still. preserved, and 
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may be seen in Lampe. From this time the doctrines of the 
reformed, according to the Helvetic confession, made rapid 
progress, both in Hungary and Tr: ansylvania. 

In the year 1564, M: ixamilian IL. who now reigned over 
Ifungary, granted the free exere ise of the Protestant religion, 
according to the confession of Augsburg, to the people of the 
mining districts in the mountains. In this year also a gene- 
ral synod was convened at Enjedinum, a town of Transyl- 
vania, to which king John II. sent the famous George Blan- 
drata, with full authority to act in his name, and to put the 
synod in mind of the importance of choosing a superintend- 
ent from the Saxon, and another from the Hungarian nation; 
and also to admonish them to adopt some measures of peace 
and reconciliation respecting the sacred supper. The letter 
which king John addressed to the synod is also preserved by 
Lampe in his History of the Hungarian Churches (p. 123), and 
is weighty in its sentiments and conciliatory in its spirit. He 
represents strongly the evils to the churches from perpetual 
controversy; urges the appointment of a superintendent for 
each party for the purpose of preventing these disgraceful 
altercations. 

It is recorded by the historians of that time, that pope 
Pius V. granted to the Catholics of Hungary and Transyl- 
vania permission to receive the sacrament of the Lord’s sup- 
per in both kinds. 

In the year 1566, a copy of the Geneva Confession of 
Faith was sent by Theodore Beza into Hungary, which was 
immediately adopted and subscribed by almost all the re- 
formed churches in Hungary, on this side the river Theiss 
(Tibescus). In two synods this confession was approved, 
and it was enjoined upon the ministers “ to study this formu- 
lary with care, and to make themselves well acquainted with 
it; not because it was the work of Theodore Beza, but be- 
cause it was accordant with the sacred scriptures.”’ 

It may be proper here to remark, that the Helvetice Con- 
fession, drawn up by Bullinger, Myconius, and Gryneus, 
and then transmitted for approbation to Capito and Bucer at 
Strasburg, and also to the professors at Wittenberg, in the 
year 1566, for important reasons, underwent a revision, and 
was much enlarged, and many things more accurately ex- 
plained. ‘This ating. thus amended, was subscribed by 
all the ministers of Switzerland and Geneva; and the same 

was approved by the churches of England, of Scotland, of 
Belgium, of Poland, and also of Hungary. It was also ap- 
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proved by many churches in Germany. All which is evi- 
dent from the preface to the “Collection of Contessions.”’ It 
was reprinted at Debretzin, in Hungary, with some additional 
articles, and presented to king John II. in 1567. Hence- 
forward this became the uniform and established confession 
of the Hungarian churches, and continued to be subscribed 
by all the reformed ministers, without exception. 

At first, the Hungarian churches used the catechism com- 
posed by John Calvin. Afterwards, several eminent men 
composed brief catechisms in the Hungarian idiom, which 
were much approved, and were very useful. But when, in 
1563, the Heidelberg or Palatinate catechism came into 
Hungary, which had been composed by Ursinus and Olivian, 
ministers of Heidelberg, it was received into common use, 
as soon as it was translated into the language of the country. 
Indeed, no catechism has been so widely diffused as this. It 
was adopted by all the reformed churches in Germany, Hol- 
land, Switzerland, &c., and has been translated into Belgie, 
English, Saxon, French, Italian, Bohemian, Sclavonic, Greek, 
and even into Hebrew. Although the Heidelberg catechism 
was now universally adopted by the reformed churches of 
Hungary, it was not the only one in use; two smaller works, 
adapted to children of a tender age, were also extensively 
used. From the above statement it will be evident that the 
reformed churches in Hungary were, in doctrine, in perfect 
agreement with the reformed churches in Germany, Switzer- 
land, Geneva, Holland—and, indeed, throughout the world 
the reformed churches held and professed the very same 
doctrines, at this period. 

A greater affliction befel the reformed churches of Hun- 
gary now, than any external oppression of either Turks or 
Papists. This was the declension of some leading men into 
Arian and Sabellian errors. George Blandrata, who had 
manifested his partiality for anti-trinitarian errors while re- 
sident in Geneva, was now the leader in the propagation of 
heresy. And having ingratiated himself fully into the favour 
of the young king of Transylvania, John IL, to whom he 
was appointed physician, he acquired an unbounded influence 
in Transylvania, both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. The 
other person who disturbed the churches by avowing hereti- 
eal opinions respecting the sacred Trinity, was Francis Da- 
vidis, pastor of the church at Clausenburg. In the years 
1566, 1567, and 1568, frequent synods were convened te 
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consider, and to endeavour to suppress these dangerous opin- 
ions. Lucas Agriensis also, gave much trouble to the churches, 
by his impious and heretical opinions, which he defended 
with obstinacy. The synod of Gontz met January 22, 1566, 
and agreed upon twenty-two articles relating to doctrine and 
discipline. They also addressed a pastoral letter to the 
churches containing much good and seasonable advice. The 
opinions of Lucas Agriensis, adverse to the divinity of Christ, 
were considered and refuted in this synod. Caspar Karoli 
exhibited an able answer to the thesis of Lucas, to which he 
returned an answer in writing, both of which are preserved 
by Prof. Lampe. In March of the same year, a synod met 
in Transylvania, to consider the bold errors propagated by 
Blandrata and Davidis. This synod also drew up a number 
of articles relative to the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, which were 
widely circulated. But these heretics had long been concoc- 
ting their errors, and secretly poisoning the minds of many, 
and the deerces of the synod had little effect on them. Be- 
sides these synodical meetings, others for disputation were 
instituted, where the advocates of the opposing opinions dis- 
cussed this mysterious subject for many successive days, 
One of these was held at Weissenburg in 1568, where the dis- 
putation lasted ten days. ‘The principal opposer of the ortho- 
dox doctrine was Francis Davidis, who, however, had George 
Blandrata at his right hand. This meeting took place in one 
of the rooms of the palace, and the king was present through 
the whole, and also the principal nobility of the country. 
The synod met this year at Szeksovia and adopted twenty- 
four orthodox articles. 

Another synod met at Cassovia, where the errors of Lucas 
Agriensis again were brought under consideration, and twen- 
ty-seven articles were agreed upon in opposition to these 
errors; but the result was as before, he published an answer 
to the articles of the synod, and persisted in his errors. To 
this paper a replication was made in behalf of the synod; and 
they published also a confession of their faith in regard to 
this fundamental article of religion. 

The number of ministers who subscribed the orthodox 
confession of the synod of Cassovia, against the errors of 
Lucas Agriensis and Francis Davidis, was forty-five. Lampe 
has preserved their names, and not only the articles agreed 
upon by the synod, but the answers of the persons accused, 
and the replication of the synod to these answers. This may 
be as good an opportunity as we shall have of mentioning the 
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gratifying fact, that Lucas Agriensis, before mentioned, in pro- 
cess of time, that is, after fifteen or sixteen years, renounced 
his errors, and addressed to the churches which he had trou- 
bled and offended, an orthodox confession of his faith. At 
the time, he seems to have been an exile, and in a state of cap- 
tivity; but we are unacquainted with the circumstances which 
led to this condition. The following is an extract from this pa- 
per, * I believe in and confess one true and eternal God, exist- 
ing in one undivided essence, but in three persons, or eternal 
hy postases, peculiar to the divine nature alone, that is énoveiog, 
possessing one and the same divine essence, neither separated 
nor separable, as in the persons of men and angels, in which 
there is a multiplicity; but distinguished by certain personal 
properties, peculiar to each. The Father is eternal; the Son 
is co-eternal with the Father; and the Holy Spirit, in like 
manner co-eternal. The Father is uncreated, unbegotten, 
and not existing by or from another, who from eternity in 
an ineflable manner generated the only begotten Son, the 
Aoyos, from his own substance. Moreover, the Son of God, 
and only begotten of the Father, as John testifies, is truly 
God,* for the «ves was God;’ and was not created out of no- 
thing, as Arius blasphemously said: but was begotten of the 
Father before all ages, by whom all things were made, and 
who became a man for us; so that he is true God and true 
man, in one person, the Mediator, Redeemer, and Saviour of 
men. Finally, the Holy Spirit proceedeth from the Father 
and the Son, and is co-eternal with them, and was sent by 
the Son to sanctify the church. These three Divine Persons, 
I believe and confess to be the ever blessed Trinity, in whose 
name Christians are baptized, according to the command of 
Christ.” Under his signature he adds, “ now a captive five 
years.”’ Affliction often brings men to sobriety and humi- 
lity, so that they throw away their vain speculations, which 
are the product of pride and unsanctified gifts. The result 
was very different with regard to Francis Davidis and 
George Blandrata. These heretics, so far from recanting 
their errors, went on from bad to worse, and were the cause 
of more evil to the church than can be calculated. 

Bullinger was evidently the reformer who was most admired 
by the Hungarian churches, and they kept up a brisk corres- 
pondence with thiseminent pastor. We have already givenone 
letter addressed to him from one of the ministers of Hungary, 
which contained much intelligence respecting ecclesiastical 
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affairs in that region. We will now subjoin another, from 
Matthias Thurius, written in 1568. 

“ Reverend and illustrious preceptor—I wish to make you 
acquainted with the most audacious spirit and progress of 
that most impure man, George Blandrata. How great his 
success, and that of his Achates, Francis Davidis, in propa- 
gating their pestiferous doctrine, I cannot mention without 
the greatest grief of mind. Of these things I wrote some ac- 
count to that celebrated man, John Wolf, from which you 
may learn in how disastrous a state our ecclesiastical affairs 
now are. From their success in Transylvania, Lueas was 
emboldened to attempt to disturb our churches in Upper 
Hungary; but he did not meet with equal encouragement; 
for our ministers resolutely opposed his designs, and disputed 
keenly with him for the orthodox faith... . . May the just 
Lord manifest his displeasure towards these enemies of his 
truth! I sincerely wish that what you said once to me ina 
most delightful conversation which I had with you, may 
be verified in this case, namely, ‘that no one in any age ever 
opposed himself to Christ with impunity.’ And when you 
uttered these words, you informed me, that this same Blan- 
drata, who has proved so great a pest to the church in these 
parts, had been dismissed from your house. The evils which 
our unhappy country has suffered from continual wars, for a 
few years past, cannot be told, but much sorer evils have we 
endured from the unbridled fury of these heretics. And since 
they run every where, with equal audacity attacking the ma- 
jesty of God and the throne of his Son, you, whom God hath 
appointed the propagators and defenders of his truth, should 
not endure that they should go on any farther in their impi- 
ous course withimpunity. For, under God, those arms with 
which we must contend, we must derive from you.—But I 
will not say more on this subject. I know that you and 
other of God’s instruments cannot be indifferent witnesses of 
the grievous evils under which our churches labour. What 
I wish distinctly to bring before your mind is, that a greater 
benefit cannot be conferred upon us, than that something 
should be written which might render us more skilful in our 
contest with these raging enemies. Finally, I pray God, 
that for a long time yet he may preserve your person, vene- 
rable for age, not only for your own sake, but for the sake of 
his church.’’ 


The following is an extract of the letter to Wolf, mentioned 
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in the preceding—* What that most abandoned physician has 
attempted in Transylvania, I informed you before. I will 
now let you know what progress he has made. In hither 
Transylvania, he has infected the minds of almost all with 
his poison; and I do not believe that even Arius himself, or 
any other heretic of past ages, ever belched out so many and 
sO ‘great blasphemies against God and against his Son, as this 
man has done. To give youanexample. He has proceeded 
to such impious audacity, that he has had pictures printed 
to bring into derision those whom he denominates anféi- 
christs. In these, the doctrine of the Trinity is exhibited 
under the figure of a three-headed Geryon, or three heads uni- 
ted to one body; another of these prints represents Janus with 
his two faces; and another by aring in the form of a triangle. 
... Lueas Agriensis, formerly a colleague of Davidis, was 
detected in his attempts to play the same game among us; 
but our ministers promptly met him, and contended earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. I sent a copy of 
his book to our venerated preceptor, Henry Bullinger, which 
contains also an account of the proceedings against him, 
Another copy I sent to that highly celebrated man, Theodore 
Beza. Now when you see the glory of the most high God 
thus assailed by these dogs, you ought to remember in what 
station in the church you are placed. 1 pray you not to per- 
mit these monsters to rage against the sheep of Christ with 
impunity. Do try to confirm the churches, many of which 
are now wavering. The Rev. Josias Simler wrote some 
things on this controverted subject, which, as we had hoped, 
conferred important benefits on our churches. Whatever 
he, or others among you may be able to do, the bleeding 
condition of our distracted churches demands, in which there 
are many whose consciences are greatly disturbed by the va- 
riety of contending opinions, which are every where tossed 
about. I beg you, in my name, to salute those very venera- 
ble men, your colleagues, Gualter, Simler, Lavater, Haller, 
Hulderick, Zuingle, and our beloved and highly respected 
instructors. Farewell.” 

In the year 1569, Francis Davidis, minister of Clausenburg, 
and superintendent of the churches in that region, instigated 
by Blandrata, and by the authority of the young king, John 
{I., summoned the clergy to meet in synod at Varadinum, in 
the month of October; and in the letter of convocation it was 
declared, that the object was to consider and discuss the 
points respecting the Trinity which were in dispute. And 
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to prepare the way for the discussion of these theological 
questions, he sent certain propositions to each minister, which 
expressed his own opinions. These restless men seem to 
have expected a majority on their side at this synod, or they 
would not have been so industrious in calling the meeting, 
But when the ministers of the churches had come together, 
and had maturely considered the questions submitted to them, 
they drew up a confession of their faith in entire conformity 
with the orthodox creed of the reformed churches. The 
number of ministers in this synod of Varadinum, as we may 
learn from the list preserved by Lampe, was above sixty. In 
1576, a synod of forty ministers met in Lower Hungary, in 
a town situated between the rivers Save and Drave; but the 
object of this meeting scems to have been to form rules of 
order and discipline, and to regulate the manners of the 
clergy. It was, however, an orthodox synod, as in the first 
article agreed upon, we have a distinct recognition of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. Before this time, some of the most 
eminent ministers of Hungary had been released from their 
labours; among whom were Stephen Szegedinus and Peter 
Melius. 

From the year 1570 to 1579, nothing remarkable occurred 
in the churches of Hungary and Transylvania. Blandrata 
and Davidis spared no pains to disseminate their pestiferous 
doctrines, which were vigorously opposed by the orthodox 
ministers of the churches. But in the last mentioned year, a 
dissension arose between these two heresiarchs, respecting the 
propriety of offering divine worship to Christ. This Davidis 
denied, but Blandrata maintained that worship was due to the 
Son of God. It wasagreed to send for Faustus Socinus, from 
Poland, to be a judge in this controversy. He accordingly 
came, and was maintained at the expense of Blandrata; but 
lodged in the house of Davidis from Nov. 1578, till April 
1579. But this capricious man, so far from yielding any 
thing to the arguments of Socinus, went still farther, and 
maintained that Jesus Christ was no more than a man, and 
was truly the son of Joseph and Mary; with many other im- 
pious opinions. Blandrata and Socinus, fearing that these 
opinions would be imputed to them and their party, made a 
representation of the case to the king, who caused Davidis to 
be put into confinement, where the unhappy man, partly 
worn out with the agitations of his own mind, and partly by 
the decays of old age, terminated his life. The state of his 
mind before his death was that of horror and madness; and 
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for three days before his end, he did nothing but howl in his 
distress, seeming to have before him frightful apparitions of 
demons and spectres. 

In the year 1588, when Sigismund Bathori, grandson of 
Stephen Bathori, king of Poland, was advanced to the throne 
of Transylvania, the Jesuits, under whose institutions he had 
been educated, entertained great hopes of recovering their 
lost influence in the country, and spared no exertions to gain 
over the king to exert his power in favour of the Catholic 
religion. With this view they addressed an humble memorial 
to him, in which they strongly represented the misery of the 
nation on account of the multitude of discordant and contend- 
ing sects, by means of which the people were kept in a state 
of perpetual agitation. ‘To counteract these efforts, the Pro- 
testants addressed a long and earnest petition to the king, 
urging him, by strong considerations, to banish the Jesuits 
from the country. Finding that the Protestants, though 
much divided among themselves, were united in opposition 
to this society, the king, contrary to all his own prejudices 
and feelings derived from education, published an edict, re- 
quiring all Jesuits to depart the country within fifteen days. 
This caused much joy to the great body of the people to 
whom these ambitious intriguing men were exceedingly 
odious. 

In the year 1589 an unspeakable benefit was eonferred 
on the whole Hungarian nation by the publication of the holy 
scriptures in the vernacular tongue of the country. The 
name of the author of this version of the Bible was Caspar 
Karoli. He is represented to have been a man of great 
worth, a very eloquent preacher, and a learned philologist. 
He was a minister among the Calvinists, and has been much 
celebrated by those who belonged to this communion. 

The controversy concerning the eucharist, although it had 
greatly disturbed the peace of the Hungarian churches, had 
not, until about this time, produced a separation of the ad- 
herents of the Saxon and Helvetic confessions. ‘The youth 
of both parties had been in the habit of resorting to Witten- 
berg to pursue their theological studies; but now the Lu- 
theran theologians became so much embittered against the 
Calvinists, that some of them made application to the elector 
to have all students excluded from the university who 
denied the ubiquity of Christ’s body. The instigator of this 
illiberal measure was that fiery polemic, AX gidius Hunnius. 
The elector, yielding to the urgent solicitations of the Lu- 
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theran doctors, directed that all of the above description 
should be expelled from the university. ‘The consequence 
was, that twenty-six Hungarian youth, candidates for the 
ministry, were sent away for not professing to believe in the 
doctrine of consubstantiation. Lampe has judged it proper 
to preserve a list of the names of these conscientious students, 
From this time the youth of the reformed churches in Hun- 
gary resorted to Heidelberg instead of Wittenberg; so that 
henceforth there were very few Hungarian students found at 
this university. 

We have now brought the prosperous part of the history 
of the reformed churches in Hungary nearly to a termination, 
For fifteen or twenty years, indeed, there was a quiet and 
undisturbed state of things, when the churches were well sup- 
plied with able and faithful pastors. But about the year 
1604, the Jesuits renewed their efforts to regain their former 
standing and liberty. This they now attempted by means 
of the authority and influence of Matthias, archduke of Aus- 
tria, and son of Maximilian II. who revived all the laws and 
ancient usages in favour of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The Jesuits being now restored, and being permitted to re- 
main in the country, exerted all their influence to gaina 
predominance. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century that celebrated 
theologian, David Parzus, had much correspondence with 
the Hungarian brethren respecting ecclesiastical affairs. 

In the year 1620 the Bohemian churches suffered severe 
persecution under Ferdinand II. The churches of the Pro- 
testants were shut up, and their ministers were driven into 
exile. These severities aroused the Bohemians to open re- 
sistance; and a civil war ensued, but it belongs not to our 
plan to go into any details respecting the churches of Bohe- 
mia. We mention the persecution in that country, and the 
troubles there, because these occasioned a troop of Anabap- 
tists to take refuge in Hungary. 

Gabriel Bethlen had succeeded Bathori in the govern- 
ment of Transylvania. He wasa patron of the Protestant 
churches, and promoted their prosperity much; and was 
induced to lend his aid to the persecuted Bohemian brethren, 
but without success. This prince died about the year 1630. 

It is an unexpected fact in ecclesiastical history, that the 
dissensions in England between the established church and 
the Puritans, should have produced an effect on the reformed 
churches of Hungary. But so it was. It seems probable to 
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us that the history of this event by Lampe, being altogether 
derived from documents written by persons unfavourable to 
the Puritans, is not altogether impartial; but we will give 
an abstract of his narrative, making ourselves responsible 
only for the fidelity of our abridgment. 

After the Hungarian students, of the reformed religion, 
had been excluded from the university of Wittenberg, for 
refusing to acknowledge the doctrine of consubstantiation, 
they, as has been stated, resorted to the university of Hei- 
delberg. But this seminary being situated in the midst of the 
scenes of war, the students were scattered and the instructions 
suspended. ‘The Hungarian students, intent on a thorough 
theological education, went still farther west, to Groningen and 
Franeker. At this latter institution, they came under the influ- 
ence and instructions of the celebrated English theologian, 
Amesius (Dr. Ames), who had forsaken his native country on 
account of the persecution of non-eonformists, and had taken 
up his residence in the Low Countries, and was chosen a pro- 
fessor of theology in the above mentioned university. Among 
the young Hungarians who attended his lectures, there was 
one of noble birth and aspiring genius, by the name of Thol- 
ney. This young man, probably at the suggestion of Ame- 
sius, determined to visit England and become acquainted 
with the Puritans, whose sentiments he had already imbibed. 
Accordingly he passed over to London, where he lived two 
years in intimate communion with the non-conformists. 
And being desirous that their peculiar views and religious 
customs should be transplanted into his own country, he in- 
vited over to England, a number of the Hungarian students, 
who all became imbued with the spirit of Puritanism. These 
young men, under the influence of Tholney, now formed an 
association, the object of which was to promote a more per- 
fect reformation in Hungary, in conformity with the new 
views which they had imbibed in England. Some of them 
were sent home to prepare the way for the return of Thol- 
ney, their leader. These freely censured many of the ex- 
isting customs and arrangements of the Hungarian churches, 
and openly proclaimed the purpose whieh was formed to at- 
tempt to remodel the ecclesiastical constitution of the country ; 
and they observed no moderation in celebrating the praises 
of Tholney, whom they represented as a very extraordinary 
man; so that the public expectation in regard to him was 
greatly excited. This threatened innovation gave much un- 
easiness and alarm to the ministers of the churches, who im- 
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mediately took measures to prevent what appeared to them 
a formidable evil. A synod was convened of the pastors 
on both sides the river Theiss; which met at the city of 
Debretzin. Letters were addressed by this synod to all di- 
rectors of the public schools, to be very cautious in the ad- 
mission of professors and teachers. And they adopted a 
resolution, that no student returning from abroad should be 
received into the ministry in the reformed churches of Hun- 
gary, until he underwent a strict examination, and gave full 
satisfaction to the superintendents of the respective diocesses, 
And it was also resolved, that every such candidate for the 
ministry, or for the oflice of public teacher in the schools, 
should be required to bind himself by a solemn oath, that he 
would attempt to introduce no innovations in the doctrines, 
ceremonies, and government of the churches, unless the 
same should be agreed upon by a general synod of the coun- 
try. And, moreover, that if any person, after solemn admo- 
nition, should persist in violating the preceding orders, he 
should, by the civil magistrate, be banished from the country. 

After an absence of six years, Tholney returned, and was 
received by his associates as if he had been an angel from 
heaven. His first object was to survey the country, and to 
see with his own eyes the true state of affairs. Accordingly, 
he travelled over the whole of Hungary and Transylvania; 
exhibiting every where a great appearance of piety; so that 
he gained an astonishing influence over the minds of men; 
and was especially received with great cordiality by laymen 
and civilians. 

The reformed churches had established a famous school at 
Patak, into the presidency of which Tholney was introduced 
by the patronage of some leading political men, and with the 
consent of the prince, within whose jurisdiction this semi- 
nary was situated. But the clergy of the district were very 
unwilling that this aspiring young man, with whose inno- 
vating designs they were acquainted, should get possession 
of so important a school, from which he might, as from a 
Trojan horse, send forth his emissaries through the whole 
country. They, therefore, met, and calling Tholney before 
them, proposed certain conditions which they wished him 
to subscribe. At first he utterly refused, and treated the 
proposal with contempt; but when the matter was laid before 
the prince, and his opinion obtained in favour of the restric- 
tions which the presbytery wished to impose, he submitted, 
and subscribed every thing which they required, and so was 
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inducted into this important office. On the occasion, Thol- 
ney pronounced an inaugural oration, replete with the keenest 
satire, and surcharged with calumny and reproaches against 
the ministers of the reformed churches of Itungary. But 
when a copy of the oration was demanded, he refused to fur- 
nish it. 

In a synod which met not long afterwards, he was pro- 
voked to engage in public controversy with some of the 
ministers, in which he departed from all the established rules 
of disputation, and his discourse degenerated into mere railing, 

No sooner had the new principal entered fairly on his of- 
fice, and commenced his course of instruction, than dissension 
and confusion arose. Among the students, shave was nothing 
but fierce disputation about the new divinity; and even the 
directors themselves were split into parties. The conse- 
quence was, that animosity and hatred began to pervade the 
body of the people to such a degree, that it was found neces- 
sary to bring the grievances of the church before the prince, 
and petition to have this man removed from the presidency 
of the school. After a full consideration of the whole case 
it was resolved, that Tholney should be removed from his 
office of principal, and be translated to be the pastor of the 
church of Miskoltzien. But although peace was now resto- 
red to the seminary, this restless man could not be quiet. 

Ferdinand III. being now king of Hungary, as well as 
emperor of Germany, through the influence of the Jesuits 
and monks, at the diet w hich met at Presburg in 1638, caused 
a decree to be published, commanding all Protestant mi- 
nisters to leave the kingdom of Hungary. By this unexpected 
persecution they were reduced to the utmost distress; but 
confiding in the friendly feelings of prince Rakotz, they 
earnestly supplicated his interposition with the emperor in 
their behalf. The prince did not disappoint their expecta- 
tions, but sent a solemn embassy to Ferdinand, to urge and 
demand, that the late edict should be rescinded, and that the 
Protestant ministers should be restored to their liberties and 
wonted privileges; and upon the refusal of the emperor to 
give any satisfaction, the prince resolved to take up arms; 
and accordingly published a declaration containing a full ac- 
count of the reasons which had induced him to take this step. 
The result was, that the prince Rakotz easily routed all the 
forces sent against him by the emperor; so that he was now 
very willing to listen to reasonable terms. And, whereas 
the churches of the Protestants had been forcibly seized by 
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the Romanists, they were now, by treaty, restored, and the 
power of the prince was greatly increased. In this war, the 
son of prince Rakotz, who was one of the commanding 
generals, had taken Tholney as his chaplain. lhe eonse- 
quence was, that he gained an almost unbounded influence 
over the young man; and gained exceedingly also upon the 
prince himself; by which means his general. reputation and 
influence among the people were much increased. The su- 
perintendent of the whole district, together with a large num- 
ber of the most learned and grave of the clergy, having been 
cut off by a pestilence which spread through the country, 
when the synod met to choose a successor, no one seemed to 
have higher elaims than Tholney. Accordingly, in March 
1645, he was elected to this important office. For some 
time, his behaviour to the clergy and churches was so affable 
and courteous, that many were persuaded that he was in dis- 
position an altered man. But it was not long before he too 
evidently manifested his wonted arrogance and arbitrary 
temper, and contempt for his brethren. He now availed 
himself of his important station in the church to introduce 
his Puritanical principles and innovations. One of the things 
which he strenuously insisted on, was, that baptism should 
be administered only in the church; and even in cases of 
sickness, he would not permit the ministers under his super- 
intendency to baptize children in private houses. The con- 
sequence was that many parents carried their children to the 
Lutheran ministers, and even to the Roman Catholic priests, 
for baptism; and many were suffered to die unbaptized. 

One thing in his system which appeared to all inconsistent 
with his office and station, was, that being senior, or super- 
intendent of all the clergy in the district, he insisted on an 
absolute parity of ministers, and held that the placing any one 
above the rest, was inconsistent with the New ‘Testament. 
Here it may be remarked that the Hungarian churches, from 
the beginning of the reformation, were accustomed to choose 
a superintendent, who exercised a kind of episcopal super- 
vision over the other clergy in the district. Neither Lu- 
therans nor Calvinists believed, that bishops were a distinct 
order from presbyters; but they defended this practice upon 
principles of expediency. Against this arrangement Tholney 
proclaimed his opposition, although he had accepted, and 
was now with a high hand exercising, the authority of this 
office; for he not only required obedience from his clergy, 
hut bound them to obedience by a solemn oath. 
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In conformity with his Puritanical principles, he endea- 
youred to have all holy-days, or church festivals, set aside; 
which had been observed by the Protestants in Hungary, 
both Lutheran and Calvinistic, uniformly. But the point on 
which he laid the greatest stress was, the absolute indepen- 
dency of each church. He held that every pastor was the 
sole bishop of his own flock; and that even if a church should 
degenerate into heresy, the neighbouring churches had no 
right to interfere, or at all to inflict any censure upon them. 
Although frequently admonished of the consequences of the 
course which he was pursuing, he would not desist, but went 
forward pursuing his own plans, in a reckless manner. The 
result was a state of confusion and dissension in the schools 
and ecclesiastical meetings; and also a state of unhappy com- 
notion and disputation in the churches, which extended to 
political men. ‘The peace of society was interrupted. Ha- 
tred and ill-will became general between the contending 
parties; and the whole mass of society was pervaded and 
disturbed by the spirit excited by these innovations. The 
confusion and disturbance increased to such a degree, that 
Tholney himself judged it to be necessary to convene a sy- 
nod, to see if they could apply a remedy. But this synod, 
instead of tranquillizing the public mind, added oil to the 
fire; for they were as much divided as the people; so that 
after much altereation and mutual denunciations, they broke 
up without effecting any thing for the peace of the churches. 
Frequent conferences were now held among the ministers 
who were opposed to the innovations of Tholney , and many 
jietters were written to the clergy of other districts for coun- 
sel and aid, in extinguishing the fire which threatened to 
consume the Hungarian churches. The ministers belonging 
to other super intendencies, while they sympathized with the 
difficulties and sufferings of their brethren who lived under 
the jurisdiction of T holney, were of opinion that they could 
not with propriety interfere in these disputes, or thrust in 
their sickle into another’s harvest. 

At length Tholney was persuaded to call a more general 
synod, and to invite the seniors or superintendents of the 
neighbouring districts, to meet with them, and endeavour to 
compose their differences. This synod consisted of more 
than a hundred ministers, and met at Tokay, on the river 
Theiss, Feb. 14, 1646. Delegates appeared, not only from 
Hungary, but also from Transylvania; many of whom were 
men of exquisite learning and consummate prudence. As 
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soon as the synod was constituted, the contending parties 
were called before them, and asked whether they were will- 
ing to submit the whole cause to their brethren now convened; 
and to have it brought to issue by a regular process, one par- 
ty acting as accusers, and the other as defendants. When all 
agreed to this, John Venayi, pastor of the church at Tartzal, 
and secretary of the district, undertook the part of accuser 
against Tholney and his associates. ‘The charges were di- 
gested under six heads. 1. Schism. 2. Violation of his 
oath as ry ‘rintendent. Mal-administration. 4. Heter- 
odoxy. Contempt of ke brethren. Arbitrary acts 
and proceedings. All these charges were established by 
abundant testimony; and, indeed, Tholney did not dispute 
most of the facts alle ged against him; but defended them: 
others he simply denied. But these also were confirmed by 
undoubted testimony. 

Prince Rakotz took a deep interest in the proceedings of 
‘this synod, and transmitted to them the autographs of many 
important documents from the archives of his palace. He 
also wrote a letter to the synod in which he animadverted 
severely on the conduct of the innovators. The result was 
that Tholney and a number of his associates were found 
guilty. The sentence of the synod, subject to the revision 
of the prince, was, “ That John Tholney be suspended from 
his office, and also from the pastoral charge of the church 
of Tokay. And that the ministers who had continued 
to adhere to him and support him, should also be suspend- 
ed from the pastoral office over the flocks of which they 
had charge.’’ ‘This sentence seems to have come unexpect- 
edly on most of these brethren. When it was read they ap- 
peared deeply affected, and begged that it might be recon- 
sidered; but the president of the synod informed them that 
the sentence had been the subject of the most solemn and 
mature deliberation; but encouraged them to hope that at 
the meeting of the next general synod they might be restored. 
They were also informed that during their suspension their 
stipends would be paid as before. A full account of the pro- 
ceedings of this synod was sent to the superintendents of the 
reformed churches who were not present. Among their 
other resolutions there was one relating to the call of a na- 
tional synod; as the state of the church seemed to require 
such a measure: and prince Rakotz was requested to take 
upon himself the convening of such a synod at such time and 
place as might be judged most expedient, for the purpose of 
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completely terminating the dissensions which had so dis- 
turbed the Hungarian churches. The prince, after consulta- 
tion had with the superintendent of Transylvania and others, 
issued his letters of convocation to all the seniors and pastors 
in Upper and Lower Hungary and Transylvania, to meet in 
a national synod, on the 10th of next June, at Szattmar- 
Nemethi, on the river Samos; and these letters recommended 
to all the superintendents to call meetings of their own clergy 
to deliberate on the state of the churches previously to the 
meeting of the national synod. 

The synod met agreeably to the appointment in the letters 
of convocation; and after hearing an excellent sermon from 
Francis Werecky, founded on 2 Cor. xiii. 11, they chose as 
their president, Stephen Geleus, superintendent of all the 
orthodox churches in Transylvania. Upon taking the chair, 
he pronounced a long and elegant oration on the various 
stratagems of Satan against the reformed churches of Hun- 
gary and Transylvania, and illustrated his positions by many 
interesting facts. 

As soon as the synod was regularly constituted, John Ve- 
nayi, the prosecutor at the synod of Tokay, gave a lucid nar- 
rative of the proceedings of that synod, and of the sentence 
pronounced upon the persons accused. ‘Tholney then arose 
and delivered an elaborate defence; which, however, had 
more the appearance of an accusation of his prosecutors and 
judges, than an apology for himself. A copy of his speech 
was immediately demanded, and was committed to the con- 
sideration of a number of grave, sagacious, and learned min- 
isters, members of the synod. ‘This business being thus 
disposed of, the synod listened to an interesting discourse 
from Nicholas Szattmar, pastor of a reformed church in Vis- 
kien, in which he demonstrated the importance of maintain- 
ing the union which had so long existed between the churches 
of Hungary and those of Transylvania. The synod next 


held a private session, in which there was opportunity for 


free deliberation respecting the present state of the church. 

On the 20th of June, the most illustrious prince Etzedinus, 
entered the synod in state, and was received with all the re- 
spect due to his dignity; and Stephen Geleus, the president, 
addressed him in the name of the synod, and gaye him a 
succinct account of their proceedings; and most respectfully 
besought his aid in terminating those disputes which had so 
distracted the church. 

The persons to whom the oration of Tholney, and the pro- 
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ceedings of the synod of Tokay had been committed, now 
reported, Their opinion was expressed in a series of distinet 
propositions, which were now taken up, and discussed for 
many days in the synod. The result was, that the innovators 
were again condemned, and the sentence of the provincial 
synod fully sustained. ‘Thus this troublesome business was 
brought to a close, and peace restored again to the churches, 
which had been kept so long ina state of perturbation, by 
the restless innovating spirit of a single individual. 

The national synod, however, did not stop here, but went 
on to adopt a number of rules or canons, to the number of 
thirty, which are preserved by Lampe; and appear to have 
been judiciously framed. They also collected and digested 
into one body the acts and resolutions of former synods, for 
the government of the churches in Hungary and Transylva- 
nia. These amounted to one hundred. 

In the year 1659, the emperor Leopold was proclaimed 
also king of Hungary; but before he was received as such by 
the nation, they insisted upon his granting certain specified 
conditions; one of which was the free profession of the Pro- 
testant religion; for at this time a very large majority of the 
people were of this denomination, and most of them belonged 
to the reformed or Calvinistie church. 

In the year 166i, the literary world suffered an irreparable 
loss by the conflagration of the library of Weissenburg, 
which Gabriel Bethlen, prince of the district, had collected 
from all parts, with incredible industry; and which contained 
not only a rich collection of printed books, but also of an- 
cient and valuable manuscripts. 

A truce had been agreed upon between the emperor and 
Turks for twenty years, which terminated in the year 1665. 

The etlorts of the Popish party to gain the ascendancy, by 
the favour of the emperor, began to be more and more suc- 
cessful. Some unsuccessful efforts at resistance by the no- 
bles of the country, greatly injured the cause of Protestantism 
in Ilungary. Under the pretence of treasonable designs 
against the government, many of the reformed ministers 
were called from their flocks and their homes to Presburg, 
where they were treated by the king’s commissioners with 
injustice, and unheard of cruelties. Indeed, during the year 
1669, and onward, a violent persecution was carried on 
against the Protestant churches in Hungary and Transylvania. 
Some idea of the number of the reformed churches at that 
time may be formed from the fact, that no less than three 
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hundred of their houses of worship were now forcibly wrested 
from them, and put into the hands of the Papists. And what 
rendered this persecution doubly distressing was the apos- 
tacy of some of the Protestant ministers, whose violence of 
opposition, as is common, exceeded that of all others. At 
one time as many as eleven Lutheran ministers renounced 
Protestantism, and embraced the Popish religion; and also 
several of the reformed. The historian, however, records 
distinctly the unhappy end of most of these apostates. But 
the greater number continued steadfast, and manifested a con- 
stancy in suffering worthy of the primitive age. The method 
of proceeding against these pastors was the most insidious, 
A paper was artfully drawn up, which they were peremp- 
torily required to subscribe, on pain of being subjected to 
capital punishment, on the pretext of purging themselves 
from the alleged crime of rebellion. But by doing so, they 
would have virtually renounced their religion, and abdicated 
their office as ministers. They, therefore, firmly refused to 
perform an act so inconsistent with their principles, while 
most of those ministers brought up to Presburg by the officers 
of government, both Lutherans and Calvinists, absolutely, ma- 
ny Protestant ministers, discouraged by the dark clouds which 
hovered over the Hungarian churches, forsook their flocks and 
their native country, and sought refuge in other lands. This 
course was highly censured by those excellent men who re- 
mained, and bore the heat of this day of persecution. They ad- 
mitted that Christ permitted his disciples, when persecuted in 
one city, to fly to another; but maintained that the pastor of 
Christ’s flock must not flee when he seeth the wolf coming, 
but should remain with them, and share in their sufferings, 
if he could not protect them. Of those distinguished minis- 
ters who refused subscription to the terms proposed by the 
government, forty-one were condemned to be sold as slaves 
to the Spanish gallies at Naples, for life. And to prevent a 
tumult among the people, they were hurried off under a mi- 
litary guard, and conducted by roads little frequented, until 
they were beyond the limits of their own country; one-fourth 
of this number were Lutherans and the rest Calvinists. 
These martyrs for the truth, were driven on as if they had 
been beasts of burden; exposed to every indignity and insult, 
which a bigoted soldiery could inflict. Some of them were 
aged and infirm, and before they reached Naples, the place 
of their destination, two expired on the way, and six they 
were obliged to leave at Teale (Theatina), in the kingdom of 
VOL. IX. NO. 2. 25 
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Naples, where they suffered from hunger, sickness, vermin, 
filth, and reproach, more than words declare. One of these, 
Harsanyi, was a man of distinguished learning and abilities, 
and far advanced in years, who, with another, lay sick with- 
out a bed, on the dank floor of a dungeon, for more than se- 
ven weeks; and yet survived. Another was so crippled in 
his feet by the journey that he was unable to walk or stand; 
and when their prison was changed, this afflicted minister 
was forced to crawl on his hands and knees through mud and 
water. One died in prison, destitute of all external comforts: 
four were conducted to Naples, and placed in the gallies with 
their brethren. What became of the two who were unable 
to make the journey, is not said, Most of the galley-slaves 
are among the most abandoned of human beings, the sweep- 
ing of the jails of urope; among such felons were these 
learned and godly ministers confined; and not only subjected 
to hard labour, but to the rude and profane conversation of 
these wretched men. But God never forsakes his own ser- 
vants, who trust in him. In several instances, comfort and 
help were received from the most unexpected sources. In 
one case, those imprisoned received essential aid from a sol- 
dier on guard, who professed to be a Protestant, and not only 
comforted them with kind words, but gave them all the mo- 
ney which he could raise, by which they were preserved 
from starvation. And in another instance,a man of noble 
family, confined for manslaughter, gave to these men a part 
of the provision which he received for his own subsistence; 
and in return they gave him religious instruction, which he 
received with avidity, and apparently became a true Christian; 
and to the last moment (for he died in prison) he acknow- 
ledged Ifarsanyi as his spiritual father. 

When it was known among the Protestant churches in 
Europe, that so many learned and excellent ministers had 
been sent to the gallies, and were there enslaved, it excited 
a strong feeling of sympathy. Even kings and princes par- 
ticipated in this feeling, and contributions were made in 
England, Switzerland, Holland, and Germany for their re- 
demption. In Geneva alone, one thousand crowns were 
contributed, and the poorest of the people, as we learn by a 
letter of Francis Parretin addressed to them, came forward 
and begged that their mite might be accepted. This general 
interest in favour of these oppressed ministers was principally 
owing to the correspondence and exertions of two men, 
whose names deserve to be handed down with honour to the 
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latest posterity. ‘The one was a physician of Venice, Dr. 
Zatl, who ceased not to address consolatory letters to the 
ministers themselves, and to make known their distressed 
condition to men of influence and benevolence in several 
countries of Europe. The other was a gentleman by the 
name of George Weltz, probably a Swiss, who spared no 
vains, by writing and journeying, to obtain the deliverance 
of these suffering servants of Jesus Christ. And he never 
gave over until he had accomplished his object. By securing 
the interposition of Van Haen, the viee-admiral of the Dutch 
fleet, a man of fervent piety; and especially by the authority 
and influence of admiral Ruyter, they were rescued from 
their degrading and disagreeable condition, and when brought 
on board the vice-admiral’s ship, the pious commander not 
only received them cordially, but notwithstanding their filth 
and tattered garments, with tears of affection kissed every 
one of them. And they were also kindly entertained on board 
the lord admiral’s vessel, who not only treated them courte- 
ously, but furnished them with clothing suited to their office 
and station, gave them a free participation of the provisions 
of the fleet, and offered to have them conveyed to whatever 
port they wished to enter. As some of them had friends at 
Zurich, they resorted to that city, where they were kindly 
entertained by the reformed pastors of the city. Irom this 
place they addressed a letter of thanks to the States General, 
for their deliverance, and took the occasion to entreat their 
High Mightinesses to interpose their good offices with the em- 
peror to obtain religious freedom for the Ilungarian churches. 
It is probable that this request was complied with; for soon af- 
ter this time the Protestants were relieved from persecution, 
and the reformed churches in Hungary and Transylvania en- 
joyed some degree of tranquillity, and had a part of the temples 
of God which had been unjustly wrested from them restored. 
As far as is known to us, religious toleration, if not liberty, has 
been enjoyed by Protestants in that country unto this day; 
but what the state of religion has been in that country during 
the last hundred years, we have no satisfactory information. 
It is, however, entirely probable, that the same declension of 
vital piety and evangelical truth which has taken place in 
the reformed church in other countries of Europe, has been 
realized in Hungary also. The tendency has not been to 
Unitarianism during that period, as we conjecture, but to 
Romanism; for although Unitarian churches were once ex- 
ceedingly numerous in Transylvania as well as Poland; yet 
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it is believed that few of them exist at present. And while 
one hundred years ago, the Protestants, most of whom were 
reformed, far exceeded the Papists in number, at present the 
fact is otherwise. Would it not be desirable to send a mis- 
sionary into Hungary, to ascertain the present condition of 
the reformed churches in that country? Or if some of our 
enterprizing travellers, who take an interest in the state of 
the church, would direct their course into those unexplored 
regions, instead of running round the common circle of 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, they might probably 
bring back some interesting ecclesiastical information. 

Malte Brun, in his geographical work, makes the Luther- 
ans now in Hungary to be above eight hundred thousand, 
and other Protestants about twelve hundred thousand; while 
the Roman Catholics amount to nearly five millions. Besides 
these there are nearly two millions in the communion of the 
Greek church; and a hundred and fifty thousand Jews. Al- 
though parts of this country were so long under the domin- 
ion of the Turks, it does not appear, that they ever made any 
proselytes to Islam during that period. ‘There was at that 
period too much light and evangelical religion in the country 
to admit such a gross and carnal religion to gain influence. 
The following extract is from Malte Brun (Vol. IV. p, 195), 
“The Hungarians are in possession of religious liberty: more 
than half of the population profess the Catholic faith, and the 
dignitaries of that church possess many valuable political 
rights. Places are assigned to them in the diets, and they 
are considered the pi//ars of the court party. The arch- 
bishop of Gran possesses an annual revenue of £30,000. 
The income of the bishop of Erlau is about £20,000; that of 
Grass-Waradin £8,400; and the annual averages of the dio- 
cesses from £400 to £4,200. It may easily be believed that 
the first families of the country canvass for these offices. A 
king passed a law by which the bishopric of Erlau was set 
apart for the fourth son of the reigning prince. Many bish- 
ops are governors of the provinces in which they reside, and 
others possess monopolies on wine and salt. But although 
the Catholic clergy have so many advantages, they are not 
actuated by Christian charity to other sects. Enemies of re- 
ligious freedom, they oppose every privilege claimed by 
heretics; but it must not be imagined that they are sufficiently 
powerful to oppress them, or destroy their lawful rights. 
The Protestants are mostly Calvinists; among those of that 
persuasion are many noble families; and the doctrines of the 
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Genevese reformer are preached in every part of the king- 
dom. The Lutheran creed is chiefly confined to the miners 
and German artizans, and exists in all the rigour of the six- 
teenth century. ‘The Lutheran ministers cannot conceal 
their animosity against the Calvinistic preachers. The Ca- 
tholic party avails itself of their strifes and contentions, and 
the remonstrances of the Protestants to the diet are as nume- 
rous and ineffectual as those of the Catholics to the British 
parliament. It is evident from the sermons of the priests, 
the diocesan charges, and the public edicts of the bishops, 
that they deplore the spread of evangelical doctrines. The 
Greek or Eastern church, by which the seeds of Christianity 
were first sown in Hungary, has been for a long time ina 
state of decay: more than a third of its members have apos- 
tatized to the Roman faith; but it still retains a majority of 
the inhabitants in the most southern provinces. The united 
Greek rites are observed by the Rousniacs and Wallachians. 

“Transylvania is represented by a separate diet—Catho- 
lics, Calvinists, and Lutherans are represented; and a Unita- 
rian church, the only one in the world which has existed 
since the time of Socinus, is acknowledged by law in Tran- 
sylvania. Most of the Wallachians, the greater number of 
inhabitants in the province, profess the united Greek religion, 
but from some strange caprice, their church is only tolerated. 

“The influence of an ignorant priesthood is exerted in all 
the Catholic seminaries, and monks have their doubts on the 
propriety of using astronomical instruments made by heretics. 

“ The danger of innovation, the fear of misapplying, or of 
eventually losing the funds left by pious individuals for be- 
nevolent purposes, paralyse the efforts of Protestants. Still 
knowledge advances: the Hungarian patriots are animated 
by a noble zeal; and the poor are instructed without the aid, 
sometimes in defiance of authority. Improvements made in 
other countries are adopted, and libraries formed for the use 
of the common people. 

“ The sects in Transylvania are, first, the Greek or Eastern 
ehurch, which is divided into two sects, and numbers more 
than a million; the Catholics, about a hundred and twenty 
thousand; the Lutherans, a hundred and seventy thousand; 
the Calvinists, above two hundred thousand; and the Unita- 
rians, forty-four thousand.”’ 

We hope that it will not be long before some more parti- 
cular and satisfactory information is given to the public 
respecting the present condition of the three millions of Pro- 
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testants, most of them Presbyterians, who still may be found 
in Hungary and Transylvania. 


Arr. I1.—Gleanings from the German Periodicals. 


Tire exciting topic now among the German theologians is 
the Leben Jesu (Life of Jesus), published by Strauss of Tii- 
bingen, in which the infidel theology appears to have reached 
its consummation. In this one book, s says Tholuck, are con- 
centrated all the skepticism and unbelief of the age. The 
same writer, in a sketch of the rationalistic controversy, dis- 
tinguishes three periods or eras; the first extending from 
1814 (when the philosophy of Schelling had given the first 
blow to the common-sense rationalism then prevailing) to 
1827, the date of the celebrated Leipzig disputation, when 
Hahn advanced the doctrine, that rationalists were bound to 
leave the church; the second from 1827 to 1830, the date of 
the disturbances at Halle, when Gesenius and Wegscheider 
were arraigned before a royal commissioner, on a charge of 
treating scripture with irreverence, and when Hengstenberg’s 
journal first maintained, that the rationalists ought to be ex- 
cluded from the church. Up to this point, says Tholuck, 
rationalism had held fast to something positive or historical 
in religion, the existence of a personal God, a providence, a 
future state of retribution, and the historical reality of some 
facts contained in scripture. Premonitions now appeared, 
however, of ulterior changes, and a radical reform. At 
length, as he expresses it, the Mirabeaus of this theological 
revolution have been followed by a Marat. “The work of 
Strauss has carried negation to a point beyond which there 
is only one thing left. That he should have thrown down 
the last pilasters of this lofty temple without a tear, is de- 
plorable enough; but he is so far a man of honour, that he 
has kept back nothing. We now know the Gospel of Rea- 
son in perfection.”’ 

To understand these strong expressions, it must be known 
that Strauss denies the Aisforical truth of the gospel alto- 
gether, and explains it as a mere philosophical or religious 
mythus. He is a pantheist, and acknowledges no God: but 
the God incarnate in the human race. And this man is wri- 
ting books for popular instruction! A doctrine so extrava- 
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gant, as Hengstenberg observes, would in England be for- 
gotten in a month; but the mode of education and prevail- 
ing way of thinking among the Germans of the present 
generation, lay them open to the influence of such a writer, 
in a degree which can scarcely be imagined in America, or 
any other country where a religious common-sense is still 
predominant. Tholuck predicts that a new campaign is now 
to open, and hints that a division will take place among the 
rationalists on the vital question of denying or asserting the 
historical verity of scripture. We find, from our journals, 
that the campaign has begun, but that the first division of 
importance has occurred upon the Christian side. Neander 
and Hengstenberg are now acknowledged as the heads of 
parties, both evangelical, in our sense of the term, but the 
latter very strict, the former very lax, with respect to the 
indulgence of diversity in sentiment, and the proper course 
of conduct towards the unbelievers. Neander looks upon 
all forms of error, involving any truth, as peculiar develope- 
ments of mind and spirit, which are not to be coerced, but 
will, if properly controlled and guided, all come right at last. 
Hengstenberg maintains that religious truth is clearly re- 
vealed in a positive form, and must be definitely held on the 
authority of scripture. ‘The breach between these eminent 
theologians (each acknowledging the other as a brother in 
the faith) has been gradually widening from the perpetual 
contact and collision of their sentiments, as colleagues in the 
same theological faculty; and, as a natural consequence, 
while one has perhaps been growing more exclusive, the 
other has become more latitudinarian. The opposition which 
has long been perceptible between these two important 
schools or parties (for their respective adherents are both 
numerous and zealous) has, we are sorry to observe, become 
more marked in relation to the treatment of this book of 
Strauss. Both, of course, have condemned its hypocritical 
and impious absurdity; but Neander, in so doing, has thought 
fit to publish his dissent from Hengstenberg as holding to 
an alleinseligmachende Dogmatik, a one-only-saving sys- 
tem of theology, which Neander looks upon as inconsistent 
both with Christian liberty and Christian love. We are nei- 
ther able nor willing to go into the details of this collateral 
dispute, which we have mentioned, only to apprize our rea- 
ders of the posture of religious matters in that interesting 
country. It is due to Hengstenberg to say, however, that, 
with all his strenuous adherence to strict principles, he is, to 
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say the least, no whit behind Neander in genuine charity 
and Christian spirit. 


New Works on the Psalms. 


Great attention has been paid, within a few years, to the 
Book of Psalms. Of the Commentary by Klauss we gave a 
brief account at the close of our review of Prof. Bush’s work. 
(Bib. Rep. 1835.) Since that publication five others have 
appeared, either critical or practical, on that part of scripture, 
One of these is interesting chiefly as a novelty among the 
modern Germans. It is a translation and practical exposi- 
tion of thirty-four Psalms, presenting the results without the 
actual details of philological interpretation. It is by Umbreit 
of Heidelberg, the author of learned works on Job and Pro- 
verbs, and one of the conductors of the Studien und Kriti- 
ken. We belongs to a class of theologians who have for 
years been receding more and more from rationalism, and 
may now be regarded as truly though not fully evangelical. 
This work is expected to exert a happy influence on students 
of theology. Another partial Commentary is that of Stier, 
an evangelical Prussian pastor, who has published an exposi- 
tion of sixty selected Psalms. His design was to unite phi- 
lological exactness with a Christian spirit, and to employ the 
improvements of the modern exegesis in the service of reli- 
gion. ‘To the pious Germans such a work will be most use- 
ful; but it can scarcely be expected that any country pastor 
will be able to produce much effect upon the minds of the 
neologists, who will scarcely listen even to a Hengstenberg 
or Tholuck. A third work on the Psalms is by a man 
named Sachs, a rationalist of the lowest class, who delights 
in lowering the sense of scripture to his own dead level, by 
preferring in all cases the most circumscribed, inadequate, 
and unworthy explanations, where there is a choice. The 
chief merit of his book, as estimated by himself, consists in a 
German version corresponding with the Hebrew, as nearly 
as possible, in idiom, form, and rhythm. This method of 
translation, which is fashionable in Germany, and for which 
the language affords great facilities, was applied to scripture 
on a large scale, first by Riickert in his version of the Pro- 
phets. In order to attain his purpose, Sachs seems to have 
sacrificed all purity, propriety, and elegance of diction. The 
very opposite extreme to that of Sachs has been preferred by 
Ewald in his work upon the Psalms, forming the first vol- 
ume of a general work on the poetical books of the Old 
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Testament. Of this work upon the Psalms the second part 
has come out first, containing the translation and com- 
mentary, While an introduction is to occupy the other. So 
far from sacrificing German style or idiom to exact imi- 
tation, he has sacrificed the peculiar form and spirit of the 
Hebrew poets to a kind of measured prose or irregular blank 
verse, which he has chosen as the dress of his translation. 
Those who know Ewald as a grammarian will be surprised 
to learn that in this work the philological element is almost 
swallowed up in the logical, historical, and soi-disant philo- 
sophical mode of exposition. Nothing can be more charac- 
teristic of the author than the confident precision and autho- 
ritative tone with which he determines the chronological 
order and historical occasion of the several Psalms. We are 
inclined to think that this first extended specimen of Ewald’s 
exposition, since he attained his present standing as a He- 
brew grammarian, will rather injure than advance his reputa- 
tion. Like many other celebrated writers he has thrown 
into the back-ground that in which his strength consists, and 
spent his labour in transmuting sense to nonsense, by envel- 
oping the simple exposition of the scriptures in a fog of tran- 
scendental metaphysics. Besides this general fault, there 
are some things which betray a lamentable want of taste and 


judgment, such as his substituting Jahve for Jehovah, which 


(even admitting all that he asserts) is very puerile and wholly 
inconsistent, as one of his reviewers well observes, with his 
writing Jordan instead of Jarden. In some respects his 
language is more Christian than that of Gesenius, De Wette, 
and the like: but such expressions are to be interpreted by 
the rules of Hegel, whose follower he is. The only interest- 
ing fact which we can add, without transcending limits, is 
that Ewald recognises David as the author of some Psalms, 
which De Wette looks upon as doubtful, viz. Ps. 3, 4, 7, 11, 
101, and parts of Ps. 19 and 24. The 62d he ascribes to 
Jeremiah, the 42d, 43d, and 84th to Jeconiah or Jehoiakim. 
It is somewhat remarkable that nearly at the same time with 
this book of Ewald, there appeared one on the same subject by 
his admirer and disciple, Hitzig.* This, however, is not so 
extensive in its plan, being merely introductory to a work 
in preparation. It contains a translation of the Psalms, with 
critical notes, i. e. notes upon the text. The version, so far 


* Some account of Hitzig’s work on Isaiah is given in our last number, pp. 
94, 95. 
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as we have scen it, is free from the defects and faults of 
Ewald’s; but the author’s textual criticisms are completely 
spoiled by a mania for conjectural emendations, which we 
supposed had been buried in the tomb of the Capelluses and 
Houbigants and Lowths of other days. We must wait for 
the Commentary before we form a judgment, but our present 
prepossession is, that Hitzig’s work will be, in all respects, 
superior to Ewald’s, and, except in point of taste, to De 
Wette’s also. 


Roman Catholic Exegesis. 


A new edition of Bengel on the Apocalypse, which ap- 
peared at Stuttgart in 1834, has called into existence an 
extraordinary specimen of exegesis by a Roman Catholic 
layman, J. A. Boost. It is entitled “An exposition of the 
Revelation of John, in the spirit of history and religion, being 
a refutation of Bengel’s exposition.”” It forms an octavo 
volume of 114 pages, and was published at Darmstadt, in the 
duchy of Hesse. ‘The author hurries over the first six seals, 
in respect to which he agrees very much with Bengel, and lays 
out all his strength upon the seventh. The subject of ch. 10, 
he thinks, is the revival of letters and science after the conquest 
of Constantinople, with its results, the discovery of America 
and the art of printing. The little open book (v. 2), which 
was sweet in the mouth and bitter in the belly (v. 9, 10), re- 
presents the freedom of the press, with its specious advan- 
tages and calamitous effects! The two witnesses in ch. 11, 
are the orders of monks and nuns, who seemed to be destroyed 
by the progress of false 7//umitnation, but are constantly re- 
viving. The temporary advantage gained over monachism 
by the new light, was followed by reformation and revolution. 
The woman in ch. 12 is the Virgin Mary, the mother of 
the church. The /wo wings of a great eagle (v. 14) re- 
present the protection afforded to the church by the double 
eagle of the imperial Austrian standard. The dragon is the 
devil. The beast rising out of the sea (ch. 13) is the Eng- 
lish revolution. The other beast (v. 11) is the French re- 
volution. Mr. Boost finds even the tricoloured cockade in 
this chapter. The number of the beast (v. 18) is LVDoVI- 
CVs, which he strangely explains to mean, “the murderer 
of Louis, regicida revolutionis.”” The leopard (v. 2) is Eng- 
land, the bear Scotland, the lion’s mouth Ireland, the ten 
horns democracy. Babylon (ch. 14) is Paris; the second 
angel proclaims the alliance of the great powers in the east 
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of Europe, the battle of Leipzig, the downfall of Paris, &c.; 
the third angel proclaims the restoration of religion, re- 
tarded by the depravity of man. In ch. 16: 10, when the 
fifth vial is poured out, it is the demagogues, or revolutionary 
radicals, who gnaw their tongues with pain, because their 
plans do not succeed. The kings of the east (v. 12) are 
the great powers in the east of Europe, allied in opposition 
to the antichrist of revolution. ‘These conquer when the se- 
venth vial is emptied (vs. 17,18), France is divided into 
three parts (v. 19),and Paris receives the punishment which 
it escaped in 1814. The mother of harlots and abomina- 
tions of the earth (ch. 17) is the reformation in England! 
Ch. 18 is a song of triumph over the fall of England, and 
particularly London, that great city (v. 21). After the 
destruction of France and England, the faithful are to form 
one body, and those who have gone astray are to be re-united 
with the hundred millions in Europe who still adhere to the 
true faith. The rider, whose name was Faithful and True 
(ch. 19: 11), is Ferdinand, the new emperor of Austria. The 
last three chapters relate to the restoration of heretics and 
the absorption of all religions in the church of Rome. One 
great means of this blessed consummation is the restoration 
of the Jesuits. This tissue of extravagant absurdities might 
teach a useful lesson to some Protestant interpreters of pro- 


phecy. 
The German Periodicals. 


Tholuck, in his Anzeiger, gives a rapid sketch of the Ger- 
man theological journals, from which we glean a few facts 
that may interest our readers. ‘There are four works de- 
voted to literature in general, which have not been without 
their influence on theological learning. The oldest of these, 
the Jenaische Litteraturzeitung (Jena Literary Gazette), has 
now but a limited circulation, and is the advocate of obsolete 
opinions. The Hallische Litteraturzeitung (Halle Literary 
Gazette) contains more solid learning, and gives valuable in- 
formation with respect to books; among its contributors are 
such men as Paulus, Bretschneider, and the theologians of 
the same stamp at Halle. Both these journals are described 
as belonging to the ancien régime of rationalism. The 
Berliner Jahrbiicher (Berlin Annals) are of a more modern 
cast; their philosophical shibboleth is that of Hegel; but 
the theological department is entrusted, for the most part, to 
young writers. The Heidelberger Jahrbiicher (Heidelberg 
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Annals) and Gittinger Anzeigen (Gottingen Review) are of 
less importance theologically, especially since the multiplica- 
tion of works exclusively theological. ‘The Leipziger Re- 
pertorium and Berliner Litteraturzeitung give lists of all 
new publications, with analyses and brief critical notices of 
the more important. All the works above named are ofa 
general character, but include theology as one of their de- 
partments. Among the Catholics of Germany theological 
journals are not yet very popular. The Neue Theologische 
Zeitschrift (New Theological Journal) of Pletz, a distin- 
guished theologian and church dignitary of Austria, has but 
five hundred subscribers. The journal for the (Catholic) 
clergy of Freiburg, edited by the celebrated Hug, expired 
with the seventh number for want of aid. Better success has 
attended the Tiibingen Quartalschrift (Tubingen Quarterly), 
and new Catholic journals have been set up at Bonn and 
Giessen, which possess considerable literary merit. Among 
the Protestants, the Predigerbibliothek (Preacher’s Library), 
edited by Réhr, court-preacher to the duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
is the organ and standard of old-fashioned common-sense 
rationalism, which sets itself as much in opposition to the 
vagaries of German philosophy as it does to the truths of 
genuine Christianity. By a great proportion of German 
theologians, whether infidel or Christian, this form of doc- 
trine is considered obsolete. ‘To the same school belongs 
the Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung (General Church Gazette), 
but with less pretence to literary merit. Its tirades against 
orthodoxy, mysticism, and Hegelianism, are said to be writ- 
ten, for the most part, by country clergymen. As occupying 
middle ground between decided rationalism and genuine 
Christianity, Tholuck mentions the Zeitschrift ftir Theolo- 
gen (Journal for Theologians) by Illgen of Leipzig, which is 
chiefly devoted to church-history; the Evangelische Zeitung 
(Zvangelieal Journal) of Tubingen, which contains elaborate 
articles on theological literature; and the Studien der Wiir- 
tembergischen Geistlichkeit (Studies of the Wiirtemberg 
clergy), which contains a greater variety of matter, and has 
a more practical character. The Theologische Studien und 
Kritiken (Theological Studies and Criticisms), edited by 
Ullmann and Umbreit, though it admits a great diversity of 
sentiment, may be considered as decidedly in favour of evan- 
gelical religion; and while many of its articles would be re- 
garded as heretical with us, it has certainly exercised a salu- 
tary influence on the young German clergy and students of 
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theology, by combining a high degree of literary merit with 
a religious spirit. In this last particular its character has 
greatly risen since the principal conductor became intimately 
associated and attached to Tholuck. Rheinwald’s Reperto- 
rium is the best periodical in Germany for fulness and variety 
of intelligence and criticism on theological subjects. The 
editor is a professor at Bonn, but the work is published at 
Berlin. Its plan embraces all departments of theology in 
the widest sense, and its contents are chiefly lists and notices 
of books, with articles or paragraphs of ecclesiastical intelli- 
gence, and now and then a dissertation on some subject of 
church-polity. We have often been indebted to its pages, 
and believe that, for a foreigner who wishes to be fully in- 
formed of what is going on among all classes of the German 
theologians, it is the most valuable of their publications. To 
the above list must be added the Litterarischer Anzeiger fiir 
Christliche Theologie, conducted by Tholuck himself. His 
own articles are always full of talent and mostly of instruc- 
tion, and the fact that, even with the help of friends, he can 
issue a small sheet twice in ten days, is only another proof 
of his astonishing activity, versatility, and fertility of mind. 
His journal is characterized by learning, genius, taste, deep 
piety, and a liberality which would with us be called latitu- 
dinarianism, and which is strongly contrasted with the calm, 
firm, strenuous orthodoxy of the Evangelische Kirchenzei- 
tung, edited by Hengstenberg, which does not fall within 
our present scope, as it is not a theological but a religious 
journal, that is, according to the German terminology, it is 
designed for general not professional circulation. 


German Theological Seminaries. 

Phe peculiar organization of the German universities is 
generally known, with its good and bad effects upon profes- 
sional education, particularly that of theologians, With re- 
spect to the theological seminaries of Germany there has 
been less said and written in this country. These are insti- 
tutions intended to complete the training of students in the- 
ology after leaving the university. They are few, and the 
number of students is limited. The most noted establish- 
ments of this kind are at Herborn in Nassau and at Wittenberg 
in Prussian Saxony. The studies and exercises of the mem- 
bers are practical, that is, intended to prepare them directly 
for pastoral duty. The systematic study of theology, and its 
kindred sciences, is presupposed. As the directors of these 
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seminaries are excellent men, and few seek admission but 
the conscientious votaries of truth, it is not surprising that 
their influence is good, and that some of the best pastors in 
the church of Prussia have been seminarists at Wittenberg. 
The utility and proper organization of such seminaries has 
been recently a subject of discussion. From one publication 
on the subject we shall give an abridged account of the rov- 
tine of duties in the Predigerseminar in Wittenberg, of 
which the writer whom we quote had been a member. Of 
the two teachers in this institution, one is required to be an 
actual pastor; both are preachers. They deliver lectures, 
exegetical, historical, and dogmatical. ‘The first are on the 
more important parts of the New Testament, especially the 
pericopes or lessons of the Prussian liturgy. The critical 
study of the textis presupposed. ‘The lectures are designed, 
not so much to explain the passage, as to show how it ought 
to be explained in preaching. The technical term applied in 
Germany to this branch of theology is Zopik. Alternately 
with these instructions, lectures are delivered on .2pologetik 
or the evidences of religion. The historical lectures are not 
on the general subject of church-history, which the members 
of the seminary are supposed to have previously studied, but 
on the history of preaching, church-discipline, and forms of 
worship. With these is connected the reading of the best 
ancient and modern sermons. Jesides the lectures, exegeti- 
cal and theological disputations are held, in the Latin lan- 
guage, under the direction of the teachers, who also conduct 
homiletical and catechetical exercises, by which are to be 
understood practical exercises in the art of preaching and of 
popular instruction. Morning prayer is accompanied with 
sacred music, and immediately followed by a lecture. On 
Saturday and Sunday there is also evening prayer, which, on 
Sunday, is followed by an exhortation from the Ephorus on 
the duties and dangers of the pastoral office. It is the cus- 
tom of the house to celebrate Luther’s birth day in a reli- 
gious manner, and, in 1830, a similar respect was paid to St. 
Augustin. Besides the public exercises of the house, there 
are various formal and informal societies among the students 
for religious conference, mutual aid in study, and improve- 
ment in music. ‘The musical members sometimes give con- 
certs, and a student is often waked upon the morning of his 
birth day by the instruments and voices of his friends. The 
present instructors of this seminary, we believe, are Heub- 
ner and Ross. : 
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Tholuck’s Sermons. 

Tholuck has published an additional volume of sixteen 
sermons preached before the university of Halle, with an in- 
teresting preface on the decline and revival of church-going 
in Germany. While he justly ascribes the former to the 
growth of infidelity among the clergy, he shows that a mere 
return to orthodox piety will not be sufficient to re-fill the 
churches. Among the means which he considers necessary 
to secure that end, is a thorough and scholar-like acquain- 
tance with the scriptures. He also recommends the practice 
of lecturing at times, instead of preaching, on the scriptures 
in their order. Might not both these suggestions be made 
useful in America? Tholuck is entitled to be heard upon 
this subject, as his own preaching not only attracts crowds 
to the long-deserted academical Gollesdienst, but has been 
blessed to the spiritual benefit of many. 


New Work on Daniel. 


The book of Daniel is, next to the Pentateuch, the most 
important subject of dispute at present, between the believing 
and unbelieving critics. The first serious attack upon the 
genuineness of that invaluable part of revelation, since the 
days of Porphyry, was made by Bertholdt in his introduction 
to the Bible, and followed up by Bleek of Bonn, and other 
writers of inferior note. ‘The cause had, by some good men, 
been given up as lost, when a powerful reaction was produ- 
ced by the appearance of Hengstenberg’s work (die Authentie 
des Daniel), which was reviewed in the Biblical Repertory 
of 1832. <A year later, the same distinguished champion of 
the truth published, in the second volume of his Christologie, 
a masterly dissertation on the seventy weeks. About the 
same time, one of his pupils and adherents in the faith, Ha- 
vernick, afterwards professor at Geneva, now at Rostock, 
brought out a complete work on Daniel, which is universally 
regarded as an admirable specimen of oriental learning and 
exegetical talent, and an able, if not a satisfactory, defence of 
the genuineness, authenticity, canonical authority, and inspi- 
ration of the book. These publications of Hengstenberg and 
Hiivernick, made so strong an impression on the public mind, 
by their logical precision and philological depth, that the neo- 
logists have been under the necessity of trying to counteract 
the dangerous reaction. This has been attempted by Dr. 
Cesar von Lengerke, in an exposition of Daniel, published 
at Kénigsberg in 1835. This work undertakes to establish 
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the mythical character of the book, not partially, but out and 
out. In this the author excels his rationalistic predecessors, 
both in boldness and consistency. Von Lengerke’s work is 
not considered by the friends of truth in Germany as having 
driven the defenders of Daniel from the strong position ac- 
tually gained; but it seems to be admitted that he has expo- 
sed some errors and defects upon the part of Hivernick. If 
this should excite that young but distinguished writer to 
supply what is deficient in his work and make it perfect, the 
cause of truth will be a gainer by this controversy, as by 
every other. The more the rationalists write in opposition 
to Hengstenberg and his school, the more will they expose 
their weakness and the badness of their cause. 


New Works on Chronicles. 

Another part of scripture, which had long been given up 

to the neologists as lawful prey, has also met of late with 
able champions. We refer to the books of Chronicles, on 
which De Wette and Gesenius have been wont to lavish their 
contempt without restraint, as a bungling compilation, scarcely 
worthy to be named as an authority. Those who are familiar 
with the writings of these learned men, will recollect how 
coolly De Wette sets aside the positive statements of the in- 
spired historian, and how modestly Gesenius undertakes to 
know the meaning of a Hebrew phrase better than the au- 
thor of the Chronicles. To this critical presumption a severe 
check has been given by two recent works in vindication of 
the Chronicles. The latest, by Movers, has not reached 
this country; the other, by Keil, we have long had in pos- 
session and intended to review. ‘The author, another pupil 
and follower of Ilengstenberg, has copied, with wonderful 
success, the perspicuity, exactness, and strict logic of his 
master, and we trust that his labours (as professor at Dorpat) 
will be blessed, not only in their direct effect upon his hear- 
ers, but in a wider influence exerted through the press, in 
vindication and elucidation of the word of God. The esti- 
mation in which Keil and Hiivernick are held by their former 
teachers, Hengstenberg and Tholuck, is an earnest of the 
good which may be looked for at their hands. It is one of 
the most encouraging signs of the times in Germany, that 
while some of the most distinguished pupils of the rationalistic 
leaders are receding from the precipice to which their gifted 
teachers had enticed them, the Christian theologians are 
sending out recruits, who will be able to do battle for the 
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truth, when the standard-bearers themselves shall faint or be 
discharged. 


Hegel and Schelling. 


To those who know any thing of German philosophy, it 
may be an interesting item of intelligence, that a schism has 
occurred in the sect of the Hegelians, on the question whe- 
ther Hegel’s system recognises fhe personal duration of 
the human soul. Gischel, a distinguished leader of that 
school, has written in defence of the affirmative position, 
while by other Hegelians he is charged with a desertion 
of his principles. He has also been attacked by some anti- 
hegelians, who charge upon the systein the denial of the 
doctrine of immortality. Among these assailants is a second 
Fichte. From some expressions of the periodical writers, 
there would seem to be a chance of Schelling’s superseding 
Hegel in his turn, and again becoming lord of the ascendant. 
This sort of resurrection would be something quite unparal- 
leled in Germany; but Schelling certainly has this ad- 
vantage, that, though his philosophy is looked upon as dead, 
he himself is still alive, and lecturing with great applause as 
an honorary professor at Munich, with a Von before his 
name, and the rank of a privy counsellor. His opinions are 
said to have been greatly changed, and he is now a Roman 
Catholic. His great work on the four ages of the world 
(Weltalter) is, we believe, in preparation still; we have heard 
that he has several times begun to print it and then cancelled 
the impression. 


Raumer’s Palestine.* 


A valuable addition to the apparatus of biblical inquirers 
has been furnished by Von Raumer of Erlangen, in his work 
on Palestine. It is highly commended by IHengstenberg 
and Tholuck, or by writers in their journals, for the skill 
and judgment with which it is adapted to a particular class 
of readers, not the learned but the learners, such as students 
of theology and educated laymen. “ ‘Those who know how 
hard it is, in a work requiring original research, to give only 
the results, without forcing the reader to participate in all 
the labours of investigation, will admire the self-denial of 


this author.” The work evinces likewise a laborious and 


* Palaestina, von K. v. Raumer, Prof. in Erlangen. Mit dem Plane von 
Jerusalem zur Zeit der Zerstérung durch Titus, und dem Grundriss der 
kirche des heiligen Grabes. Leipzig. 8vo. pp. 358. 
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faithful study of authorities, though Tholuck’s review com- 
plains of a defect in the distinction made between the autho- 
rities themselves, as more or less entitled to belief, and 
Hengstenberg’s refers to a few errors arising from a want of 
thorough intimacy with the Hebrew text. Both admit, how- 
ever, that scarcely any source of information seems to have 
been neglected; the author has even availed himself of state- 
ments only extant in English and American periodicals, 
Another point in which the work has very signal merit, is 
the elegant conciseness of its style, which not only renders it 
entirely perspicuous, but has enabled the author to incorpo- 
rate more matter than the limits of the book would seem to 
suffer. But the crowning merit of the work is its religious 
spirit, and the author’s constant reference to higher interests 
than those of geographical science. He seems never to for- 
get that the land which he describes is the Holy Land; and 
though he properly dispenses with mere exclamations and 
pious forms of speech, he keeps the reader in perpetual re- 
collection of the dignity of his subject. Who, says Heng- 
stenberg, would praise a description of England, in which 
there was no mention of her trade and manufactures? Yet 
England would be more without her trade and manufactures 
than Palestine would be without her God! These merits 
are so great, and the defects which have been pointed out so: 
unimportant, that the book may be confidently spoken of, as 
one of first-rate excellence. ‘The volume of Ritter’s General 
Geography, which has recently been published or is shortly 
to appear, will contain a new edition of his Palestine. The 
only point in which it is expected to excel Von Raumer’s, 
as a book for students, is its general surveys and descriptions 
of the country, from which Von Raumer has abstained for 
fear of indulging his imagination, and confined himself to 
the precise statements of travellers who have been upon the 
spot. 
Ministerial Qualifications. 

The examination of candidates for ordination is thus de- 
scribed by a writer in the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung. 
A candidate, from twenty to twenty-six years old, appears 
before a consistory to which he is a stranger. He exhibits 
written exercises previously prepared, and is, sometimes re- 
quired to furnish others in the presence of his judges, after 
which he is subjected to an oral examination, with some 
half-a-dozen others, for about five hours, more or less. The 
subjects of examination are the Greek and Hebrew text 
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of scripture, Systematic Theology, Church History, Homi- 
letics, and in some eases Logic. He receives a mark 
denoting his proficiency, and then the door is open for his 
entrance to the fold, to feed the flock which Christ has pur- 
chased with his blood. Whether he only knows the truth, 
or really understands it; whether he only understands the 
truth, or really believes it; whether he has a gift for w inning 
souls, or 1S cold and blockish: whether he has lived a blame- 

less life, or quite the contrary—are questions never asked. 

The things complained of, in this system, by the writer 
whom we quote, are, first, the total disregard to religious or 
even moral character, and then, the too exclusive requisition 
of professional acquirements, without reference to general 
knowledge or preparatory education. A young man is often 

passed by his examiners, even with applause, because he 
writes good Latin and is a good Hebraist, though he cannot 
write or speak his mother -tongue correctly. As a remedy, 
the writer urges that the examinations should be more com- 
prehensive and, at least in part, conducted by actual pastors. 

His plan indeed i is, that the first examination (for the dicentia 
concionand?) should be held by theological professors, and 
relate especially to theoretical knowledge; the second (for 
ordination) by other clergymen, and relate to the application 
of the knowledge possessed. The statements of this writer, 
if we had room “to quote them, might be useful in correcting 
two mistakes somewhat current inthis country; the idea that 
the modern German clergy are, as a body, very learned; and 
the idea that the German university system is better adapted 
to prepare men for professional activity than ours. As to 
the latter point, the writer referred to thinks the establish- 
ment of theological seminaries, in which the students may 
be subject to inspection and control, a measure essential to 
the completeness of the universities and the welfare of the 
church. As to the other point, he draws a contrast between 
the German pastors of the present day and those who lived at 
the time of the reformation, or at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, not only as to orthodoxy and religious cha- 
racter, but in point of erudition. What names, for example, 
can be found among the modern clergy of Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and Bremen, to be placed in competition with those of 
Wolf, Fabricius, Hinckelmann, Pfeiffer, and Carpzov? An- 
other sentence from this interesting article we quote for the 
consideration of our brethren at home, allowing them to 
value it at what they think it worth. After speaking of the 
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best means for excluding heretics and unbelievers from the 
ministry, he asks: “ But in order to produce fair flowers, 
is it enough to root out all the weeds? Seed, living seed, is 
wanted. Mere negative purification is the curse of the pre- 
sent age in politics; it must not find its way into the church, 
..... When the ecclesiastical approval of Marmontel’s 
Belisarius was withdrawn, 40,000 copies were sold, before the 
proceedings in the case were closed... . . The end is not 
to be attained by warnings or denunciations, but by men; by 
having the right men set in the right places.”’ 


New Churches. 

In Prussia, as in England, the need of new churches be- 
gins to be acknowledged. Under the influence of English 
example, Frederick William has already founded several in 
the suburbs of Berlin. Most, if not all, of these have been 
supplied with evangelical and devoted pastors, among whom 
is Otto von Gerlach, a name dear to some in America and 
many more in Europe. A general increase in the means of 
accommodation and the number of pastors has become a fre- 
quent subject of discussion. It is computed that the popula- 
tion of protestant Germany has, at least, doubled since the 
Reformation, while the protestant clergy is scarcely more 
numerous than then. The majority of the present pastors, 
being worldly men, feel little solicitude to make a change 
which might diminish their own incomes. But the faithful 
shepherds, of whom there are not a few, especially in Wur- 
temberg and Western Prussia, are anxious that their number 
should be multiplied, the rather as the number of candidates 
is much too great for the existing vacancies, and as the pro- 
portion of sincere and godly men among them constantly in- 
creases. Of the two ways in which the want may be sup- 
plied, by increasing the number of pastors in the parishes, 
and by dividing the parishes themselves, the latter seems to 
be preferred by those who are best qualified to judge. Some, 
however, are in favour of appointing deacons, in the episco- 
pal sense, to act as under-shepherds to the pastors, an ar- 
rangement which exists in some of the German states, but 
not in Prussia. There the organization of the individual 
churches is essentially Presbyterian, and includes an order 
of deacons who, like ours, are supposed to attend to the 
wants of the poor. The clergy in the western Prussian pro- 
vinces appear to be attached to this system, and such of them 
as fecl the need of some improvement in the church, while 
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they urge the multiplication of pastors, with separate paro- 
chial charges, wish the diaconate, as it exists, to be made 
eflicient, by appointing deacons who shall labour among the 
poor, not by preaching, but by bringing them to church, 
providing them with work, reclaiming them from vicious 
habits, superintending Sunday schools, and dispensing such 
instruction as they can, in strict subordination to the pastors. 
On the other hand, the friends of true religion in Berlin and 
the adjacent provinces, seem partial to the constitution of the 
English church, and would therefore prefer the transforma- 
tion of lay-deacons into ordained ministers of an inferior 
order. As Presbyterians, we prefer the former method, but 
should heartily rejoice to see either realized, the rather as 
we know that the German theologians are too deeply versed 
in history, and some of them, at least, endowed with souls 
too large, to be infected with the mania of exclusive high- 
church “prelacy or believe in the theory of triple ordinations. 
The question of church government is looked upon in Ger- 
many as something settled, and we have it on the authority 
of a professor of church history in Prussia, that the divine 
right of bishops is one of the few doctrines which no pro- 
testant in Germany seems able to believe. 


Persecution of the Tyrolese Protestants. 


Eight or nine years ago three men residing in the valley 
of the Ziller, near the confluence of the Ziller and the Zem, 
in the Tyrol, declared themselves Protestants, since which 
time more than three hundred have followed their example, 
Against these converts there has raged a persecution, not by 
fire and sword, now obsolete, but by the more refined and 
galling arts of modern bigotry. The Austrian Toleration 
Act, or rather Edict, requires every person going over to the 
Protestants, to receive six weeks special instruction from his 
parish priest before the final step is taken. This instruction 
was refused to the converts of the Zillerthal. They must 
therefore remain in the church and be disciplined as heretics, 
Their children are, against the parents’ will, presented in the 
church for baptism by Popish sponsors. Being thus made 
“catholics,” they are forced to attend the public schools, 
and, at the age of eight or nine, to receive their “ first com- 
munion.” The priests refuse to solemnize the marriage of 
heretics, a circumstance which has caused two of the con- 
verts to go back. They are not allowed to purchase land or 
houses, and those who had families before, are unable to 
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hire servants. They are of course not allowed to hold re- 
ligious meetings, nor even to visit the sick among themselves, 
who are infested without mercy by the priests, one of whom 
assured a dying man, just as he breathed his last, that he 
was certainly going straight down to the devil (schnurgrade 
zum Teufel). Not only are the hereties denied what they 
consider Christian burial, but the mode of their interment is 
contemptuous and disgraceful. Three of their number ob- 
tained access, five years since, to the Emperor Francis, when 
at Innsbruck, since which time none are allowed to leave 
the valley. ‘The number of priests in the valley is increased, 
and they are indefatigable in exciting prejudice against the 
converts, and confirming others in ignorance and bigotry, by 
means of pretended miracles, &c. At the same time they 
try to make their victims still more miserable by excitin 
groundless fears, and raising false reports of what the empe- 
ror intends to do, by way of punishing the heretics. The 
object of these priests of Baal would be greatly furthered, if 
the little flock could be provoked or seduced into any act of 
insubordination or fanatical excess. But they have hitherto 
heen so sustained and guided by divine grace, that their con- 
duct, as a body, has been blameless. In their domestic and 
municipal relations they have set a beautiful example of for- 
beararce and submission. ‘This is the more remarkable as 
they have had no spiritual guide from the beginning. Each 
household is a little church, where God is worshipped and 
the Bible read, together with some writings of Luther, Arndt, 
and Miiller. Their benevolence is such that all the power 
of the priests is insuflicient to deter the poor from coming 
tothem. ‘These details are taken from a paper in the Evan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung, which was probably designed, not 
only to excite a general sympathy, but to secure the interces- 
sion of the Prussian government with that of Austria, in 
behalf of these poor sufferers, whose voice can never reach 
the throne, through all the complex folds of a paternal but 
tyrannical police. We trust that long ere this the Protes- 
tant member of the Holy Alliance has prevailed upon his 
colleague to call off his blood-hounds, or the pope’s, from 
these oppressed lambs of the Saviour’s flock. 





Projected Work on Missions. 

In order to satisfy the growing curiosity of German Chris- 
tians with respect to foreign missions, a repetent, or assistant 
professor, at Erlangen, has projected a series of missionary 
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biographies, and another of missionary travels. The first 
was to open with the life of Pliny Fisk, to be followed b 
the lives of Brainerd, Eliot, Schwartz, Vanderkemp, Martyn, 
Parsons, Carey, Morrison, Newell, Judson, and many others. 
The other series was to open with the travels of Tyerman 
and Bennet, to be followed by translations or abridgments 
of Ellis on Polynesia, Jowett on the Mediterranean, Philip 
on South Africa, Anderson on Greece, Smith and Dwight on 
Armenia, Kay on Caffraria, Gobat and Kugler on Abyssinia, 
Wolff on Asia, Gutzlaff and Abeel on China, Yate on New 
Zealand, Temple on the Mediterranean, Ellison Madagascar, 
Henderson on Iceland, Henderson and Pinkerton on Russia, 
Brewer on Constantinople, Groves on Persia. The editor 
intends to incorporate with the narratives, or append to them 
as notes, various geographical and historical statements which 
lie scattered through the missionary journals, and throughout 
the series he will have reference, not only to the edification 
and entertainment of his readers, but to the promotion of his- 
torical and geographical science, by means of the information 
brought to light by missionaries, but as yet existing only in 
a loose and scattered state. 


Religion in High Places. 

A society of young ladies in Berlin published, some time 
since, a memoir of the princess Louisa Henrietta of Branden- 
burg, first wife of the elector Frederick William, who, it 
seems, was an eminently pious woman, and the author of 
some favourite German hymns. The Evangelische Kirchen- 
zeitung, in noticing this little book, expresses a wish that some 
one would prepare an account of the manifestations of true 
piety in various members of the royal race of Brandenburg 
and Prussia. The writer seems to intimate that Frederick the 
Great was the only interruption to the line of pious rulers in 
this family. The present crown prince, or heir-apparent, is 
believed, on good authority, to be a sincere Christian. The 
king’s pretensions to that character are greatly lowered by 
his inordinate attachment to the theatre. In no other respect 
is he believed to go beyond the strict simplicity and modera- 
tion of aChristian gentleman. His personal manners and his 
mode of living are extremely plain, and he is certainly a 
steadfast friend to orthodox religion, in opposition to the in- 
fidel theology. In such a king and such an heir-apparent, 
Prussia is highly favoured. It is such examples that make 
despotism respectable. 
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Arr. I[].—Views in Theology, by Lyman Beecher, D.D., 
President of Lane Theological Seminary. Published 
by request of the Synod of Cincinnati. Cincinnati: Tru- 
man and Smith. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836, 
pp. 240. 1l2mo. 


Tuts work had its origin in the prosecution of Dr. Beecher 
upon charges of heresy, before the presbytery, and subse- 
quently before the synod of Cincinnati. By both these 
bodies he was acquitted; but the synod at the same time re- 
quested him to publish, at as early a day as possible, “a con- 
cise statement of the argument and design of his sermon 
on native depravity, and of his views of total depravity, ori- 
ginal sin, and regeneration, agreeably to his declaration and 
explanation before synod.”? In compliance with this request, 
Dr. Beecher published his Views in Theology, which is an 
enlarged and illustrated edition of the defence made upon his 
trial. The opinions of a man so eminent in abilities, and in 
station, would be matter of public interest, independent of 
the peculiar circumstances which, in this case, imparted to 
them additional importance; and we intended, therefore, at 
the time when his work appeared, to make it the subject of 
examination and remark. But this purpose was then laid 
aside, for reasons with which it is not necessary to trouble 
the public; and it is now resumed, because recent events and 
discussions have again broken the silence which had begun 
to prevail in relation to Dr. Beecher and his opinions, and 
rendered it important to ascertain how much ground he has 
really given for the doubts and suspicions which many seem 
to entertain. We have therefore recurred to his Views in 
Theology, in contrast with his other publications, and the 
result of this comparison we are about to lay before our read- 
ers. 

We cannot sympathize with Dr. Beecher in the complaints 
which he makes that he should be called upon to defend his 
orthodoxy before an ecclesiastical tribunal. He speaks of 
“the necessity of explanation imposed on him by unfounded 
accusations;” and compares himself with “an aged merchant 
of long-established reputation called upon to prove his hon- 
esty by the exhibition of his books; or a physician of age 
and experience, to repel the suspicion of quackery by pub- 
lishing an account of his cases and his practice.” 

We must be permitted to say, without intending any dis- 
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respect to Dr. Beecher, that his comparisons seem to us very 
inapposite. In his analogous eases of hardship, the merchant 
and physician are called upon to prove that they possess 
qualities which the public estimation, founded on long ob- 
servance of their conduct, has assigned to them. But we are 
not aware that Dr. Beecher has ever enjoyed the reputation 
of possessing views of theological truth, that were profound, 
well-defined, and carefully adjusted to the standards of Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy.’ A reputation he has indeed had, and 
well has he earned it, of a man of commanding intellect, of 
comprehensive grasp of mind, capable of seizing upon the 
great features of any subject and holding them up, covered 
with light, to the view of others. The reputation, too, he 
has had of a zealous and successful preacher of the gospel. 
And who has called in question his substantial merit in any 
of these respects? Had he been arraigned for weakness of 
intellect, or accused in relation to any of the matters upon 
which his public reputation rests, we would have been ready 
to make common cause with him, and lift up our voices 
higher even than his own, in outery upon the injustice and 
cruelty of the accusation. But no such charge has been 
made: no one within our knowledge has sought to detract 
aught from the reputation which Dr. Beecher has acquired; 
or so far questioned the justice of the public award on his 
behalf, as to call upon him now at an advanced stage of life 
to prove that he is entitled to it. His prosecution touched 
upon matters entirely distinct from those excellencies which 
public estimation has assigned tohim. So far was Dr. Beech- 
er’s reputation for orthodoxy from being extensively and 
firmly established, as in the case of the merchant or physi- 
cian which he brings forward, that, before he left New Eng- 
land, many were the doubts and fears entertained of him, in 
this respect, among those who had the best opportunities for 
ascertaining his opinions. / If the accusations against him are 
so utterly groundless, if his defence of his orthodoxy be a 
mere gratuity, forced from him only by the unreasonable 
prejudices of others, it surely becomes him to explain the re- 
markable fact that he should have been so grievously misun- 
derstood, not only by Dr. Wilson, but by Dr. Porter of An- 
dover, and by many others in New England, who must be 
supposed capable of understanding even the subtlest discus- 
sions in theology, and who were under no bias save one that 
would dispose them to judge favourably of Dr. Beecher. 
The Doctor’s writings are not ordinarily marked by obscu- 
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rity. ‘On the contrary, we do not know any writer who, in 
general, seizes more directly or illuminates more strongly 
any subject which he undertakes to discuss. Why is it then 
that the soundness of his views on the subjects of original sin, 
depravity, and regeneration, were called in question before he 
left New England by many of his brethren who were most 
intimately associated with him? /#” Had these doubts of his 
orthodoxy arisen in some remote region, they might be sup- 
posed to have proceeded from the misconstruction of some 
isolated passage in his writings, or from the erroneous reports 
of others upon his opinions. If the ignorant only had enter- 
tained them, we might suppose that they had been merely 
alarmed by some new phraseology in which Dr. Beecher was 
preaching familiar truths; or had they been found only among 
his enemies, we might conclude that prejudice had led them 
to torture his words into an unfavourable meaning. But 
these misgivings had their origin in the sphere within which 
he lived and laboured; among those who were most familiar 
with his writings, and sermons, and conversation; among 
men who, having been trained to theological investigation, 
would not be likely to mistake an old truth merely because 
it was presented in a new dress; and among men too who 
had been accustomed to respect and love Dr. Beecher, and 
whose minds would be slow, therefore, in taking up any 
opinion to his hurt. If he was misunderstood at the west 
because his brethren there were not able to draw the distine- 
tion, of which he is so fond, between a theological doctrine 
and the philosophy of that doctrine, why was he misunder- 
stood in New England ? * He surely will not deny that there 
are men there, and men too among those who have questioned 
or doubted his orthodoxy, who can dive with him into any 
of the depths of philosophy, or ascend with him, pari passu, 
to any of its heights. Until Dr. Beecher will condescend to 
give some rational explanation of the origin of these doubts 
of his orthodoxy in New England, and the subsequent and 
independent origin of similar doubts at the west, we cannot 
but consider his complaint of “unfounded accusations” as 
unbecoming and slanderous. The effect of this complaint is 
to present his prosecutor as coming forward, in the mere 
gratuity of mischief, to interrupt his labours, and to distract 
the church with needless controversy and litigation; and it 
throws upon all who have expressed their doubts of his 
soundness, the odium of weakening that harmony and mutual 
confidence which ought to exist between ministers of the 
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same church. We cannot, therefore, suffer the assertion that 
the charges against him were groundless to pass unchallenged. 
We cannot believe that so many men, as wise and good as 
Dr. Beecher, would permit their confidence in him to be de- 
stroyed or weakened, unless he had been imprudent enough 
to give them some cause for it. And we are persuaded that 
Dr. Beeeher would have added to his reputation if, instead of 
bespeaking in a tone of arrogant superiority the mercy of the 
court fer his prosecutor,* and maintaining his own entire 
blamelessness, he had frankly admitted, at least, that he had 
made use on some occasions of ineautious and imprudent 
phraseology which had naturally given rise to misapprehen- 
sion of his views. The blame of the interruption of ministe- 
rial confidence, as far as he is concerned, would, to be sure, 
have been fixed upon himself by this avowal; but there it 
must be fixed, whether he be willing to receive it or not; 
there, if we mistake not, public estimation has already fixed 
it; and his frank assumption of it would have done him good 
instead of harm. 

So much ground has Dr. Beecher really given for misap- 
prehension of his theological opinions, that it is no easy matter 
even now to understand what he really believes. If we had 
only his Views in Theology to consult, we could readily un- 
derstand him; but when we compare certain statements of 
doctrine in this work with his previous writings, we are per- 
plexed beyond measure. We find him at different times 
avowing directly contrary opinions on the same subject.— 
With an ordinary man, we should at once settle this diffi- 
culty, by saying that he had doubtless seen good reason to 
change his opinions, and that we must learn what his present 
sentiments are from the latest publication of them. But Dr. 
Beecher cuts us off from this explanation in his own case by as- 
suring us, “that his doctrinal views have been unchanged 
from the beginning,’ “that he is in doctrine what he ever 
was;”’ and we are left therefore utterly at a loss in our con- 


jectures, whether his earlier or his later writings contain 


the true exposition of his present views. There are state- 
ments in these writings, which no ingenuity of explanation 
ean reconcile,—there aré discrepancies which no sophistry 
can bridge over,—and the perception of these, in connexion 
with his declaration, that he has never changed his views, 
has involved us in bewilderment and doubt. 


" See Defence before the Presbytery, p. 80. 
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That we may not be accused in our turn of bringing for- 
ward “unfounded accusations,’’ and thus imposing upon Dr, 
Beecher the necessity of further explanations, we will pro- 
ceed to adduce evidence of the inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions to which we have alluded. The first subject dis- 
cussed in his Views in Theology is Natural Ability; but we 
shall pass this topic for the present, and commence with the 
more important one of Original Sin. This doctrine is uni- 
versally admitted to be fundamental to the Calvinistic system. 
He who denies this doctrine, as taught in our confession of 
faith, and in the writings of the reformers, however good 
Christian he may be, cannot be a good Calvinist; a logical 
necessity is laid upon him to abandon most of the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Calvinistic system. If there be one doc- 
trine which lies more broadly than any other at the base of 
this system, this is that doctrine; and if this be removed, the 
whole structure must fall.’ It might naturally be supposed, 
therefore, that every professed Calvinist would have his 
opinions on this subject so well settled and defined, that he 
would not be blown about by every wind of doctrine, or 
when discussing it at different times, express himself in con- 
tradictory terms. The Pelagian and Calvinistic views of the 
effect of the fall of man upon the race, are so luminously 
distinet from each other, and they touch too upon so many 
points of the respective systems to which they belong, that 
he who makes it doubtful which of these views is his own, 
cannot, assuredly, escape the just censure of paltering in a 
double sense, save under the plea of incredible ignorance. 
How far any of these remarks apply to the case before us, 
our readers will judge for themselves, after reading the ex- 
tracts which we are about to adduce. 

We will first exhibit the opinions which Dr. Beecher held 
on the subject of original sin, previous to his impeachment 
and trial. In his second lecture on, “ The causes and remedy 
of scepticism,’’ we find the following passage. “ The points 
to which I allude, as violated by a false philosophy, are the 
principles of personal identity, by which the posterity of 
Adam are distinct from or confounded with their ancestor, 
and the principles of personal accountability and desert of 
punishment, as men are made accountable and punished for 
his conduct, or become liable to misery as a universal conse- 
quence. The nature of sin and holiness, considered as ma- 
terial qualities, or the substance of the soul, or as instincts, 
or as the spontancous action of mind under moral govern- 
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ment, in the full possession of all the elements of accounta- 
bility.”” It is very evident which of the opposite principles 
here stated the author adopts as his own. Any one who was 
acquainted with the theological controversies on this subject, 
would be led to suppose, in reading this passage, that Dr. 
Beecher meant to condemn, as false philosophy, the opinion 
that men are in any sense held responsible for the sin of 
Adam, or punished on account of it, and to maintain in Oop- 
position to this philosophic dogma of the dark ages, that all 
the sin and misery which men suffer, is merely the conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression. Now this true philosophy 
of Dr. Beecher would not be objected to by most Pelagians. 
They would admit that we are involved in misery by the 
fall of Adam,—one main hinge upon which the whole con- 
troversy turns is, whether this misery is punitive or not in 
its character. But punishment for Adam’s sin, according to 
the apparent meaning of the above extract, is a figment of 
that false philosophy which has been employed for the ex- 
position of the Calvinistic system, and which, in Dr. Beech- 
er’s deliberate opinion, “ has done more to obstruct the march 
of Christianity, and to paralyze the saving power of the gos- 
pel, and to raise up and organize around the church the un- 
numbered multitude, to behold, and wonder, and despise, 
and perish, than all other causes beside.” 

In the other sentence of the passage quoted, the false phi- 
losophy of the nature of sin and holiness is that which con- 
siders them “as material qualities, or the substance of the 
soul, or as instinets,’? and he admits no alternative to this 
view, save that which restricts them to “the spontaneous ac- 
tion of mind under moral government.”? This is the very 
language of the New Haven school. The mode of stating 
the question leaves us in about as much doubt as to the the- 
ology of the writer, as we should feel respecting the political 
opinions of one who should assert that the parties to the con- 
troversy which has been for some years waged in our coun- 
try, were the people on the one side, and the bank monster on 
the other. Whenever we see a statement of the question 
touching the nature of sin and holiness, which assumes that 
there is no intermediate ground between the theory that re- 
stricts them to acts, and that which supposes them to be 
physical entities infused into the mind, or created instincts 
of the soul, we are at no loss to name the banner under which 
the writer, however disguised, is doing battle upon the the- 
ological arena. * It would be strange, indeed, if a Calvinist, 
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in enumerating the true and false theories upon this subject, 
should omit the only one which is consistent with the doc. 
trine of our standards respecting the corrupt and sinful nature 
which we inherit from our fallen parent; and not the less 
strange, if in giving what he intended to be the orthodox ac- 
count of this matter, he should so broadly misrepresent and 
caricature it, as to make it absurd and repulsive.’ If we were 
compelled to choose between making sin a material property 
or adjunct of the soul, or limiting it to the spontaneous action 
of the mind, we certainly would choose the latter, since it is 
impossible to state the other opinion in terms that are not 
self-contradictory; but we would choose it with the distinct 
understanding, that it compelled us to abandon the Calvinistie 
‘ system. It is not, in our view, more absurd to hold that sin 
is a material substance, than to maintain that sin is confined 
to the spontaneous action of the mind, and in connexion with 
this, that man inherits a sinful nature.—The first proposition is 
absurd, because there is an essential opposition of meaning be- 
tween sin and substance; the other two, in their conjunction, 
are no less absurd, because a nature is not in any sense an act, 
and, of course, by the previous definition, cannot be sinful. 

Is it wonderful then, when Dr. Beecher comes forward, 
lisping the very shibboleth of the New Haven school, teach- 
ing that all who do not restrict the nature of sin to sponta- 
neous acts of the mind, believe in physical depravity, that he 
should be considered as having abandoned the Calvinistic 
doctrine of original sin? Ought he to complain of his 
brethren because they were not willing to charge upon him 
the monstrous absurdity of believing that a nature is an act, 
and may therefore be sinful? * And what shall be theught of 
the modesty of the man, who, having pynted such sentiments, 
has the face to declare to the world that the accusations 
against him are groundless, and in the plenitude of his com- 
passion, to beg the court before which he is tried, that they 
will not punish his prosecutor as a slanderer? 

Our next extracts shall be taken from Dr. Beecher’s ser- 
mon onthe “ Native Character of Man.’’ In this sermon he 
makes the following assertions. “ Neither a holy, nor a de- 
praved nature are (is) possible, without understanding, con- 
science, and choice. To say of an accountable creature, that 
he is depraved by nature, is only to say, that rendered capa- 
ble by his Maker of obedience, he disobeys from the com- 
mencement of his accountability.”” “A depraved nature 
can no more exist without voluntary agency and accounta- 
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bility, than a material nature can exist, without solidity and 
extension.’’ “If, therefore, man is de ‘praved by nature, it is 
a voluntary and accountable nature which is de praved, exer- 
cised in disobedience to the law of God.”’? “ Native de /pra- 
vity then, is a state of the affections, in a voluntar y accountable 
creature, at variance with divine requirement, from the be- 
ginning of accountability.”” “The entireness of human de- 
pravity consists, therefore. in the constant, voluntary refusal 
of maa to love the Lord his God with supreme complace ney 
and good-will.’? All this seems to be sufficiently explicit. 
There is no obscurity to eecasion a doubt as to the author’s 
meaning. ‘The terms used are such as are commonly em- 
ployed in the discussion of this subject, and the statements 
are all so clear and precise, that no commentary is needed 
to educe or illustrate their meaning. We doubt whether the 
writings of the New Haven divines could furnish an equal 
number of sentences, which more completely deny the actual 
or possible existence of a depraved nature in man prior to 
moral action. 

Of this famous sermon, Dr. Beecher has, however, given a 
still more famous explanation. It was written, he says, with 
the view of refuting the error which claims, as moral excel- 
lencies, the various amiable qualities and kindly feelings 
which are found in unregenerate men, and thus undermines 
the doctrine of man’s total depravity. At least this is one 
account of the object he had in view in writing the sermon; 
for we shall presently show that he has given a different one. 
In refuting the error above named, he contends that as he had 
no oceasion to speak of any thing but actual sin, all that he 
says should be applied only to adult man. The substance of 
his defence, on this ground, consists, therefore, in interpola- 
ting the words actual and adult before depravity in all the 
passages where it occurs. This is so extraordinary an ex- 
planation of the matter, that we feel really embarrassed to 
know how to deal with it. There are some things so plain 
that they cannot be made plainer; there are explanations and 
arguments sometimes adduced in the course of discussion 
which are so foreign to the subject that nothing can be done 
with them but to declare that they are impertinent. Even 
thus is it with this defence of Dr. Beecher; we despair of 
being able to illustrate its incongruity to any one who does 
not at once perceive it. Because the primary object of the 
writer was not to discuss the subject of original sin, is it 
therefore certain that this subject would not be incidentally 
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alluded to? Is it considered a sound rule of interpretation 
to endeavour to ascertain what was the author’s main design, 
and then to assume that every word has strict reference to 
this one subject? This is, in effect, what Dr. Beecher claims 
on his own behalf. “The sermon,” he says, “ was not de- 
signed to have any reference to original sin; it spake only of 
the present actual condition of adult mind; the question how 
man came into such a state was not so much as touched.” 
Throughout the whole of his defence of this sermon there is 
an assumption that no part of it includes or refers to any 
thing beyond his original design in writing it.* There is no 
argument beyond this assumption to show that the passages 
objected to do not teach what they have been supposed to 
teach. Because he did not intend to discuss the question 
how man came into his present state, therefore this question 
was not touched, though there are the passages in which, ae- 
cording to the common understanding of the English lan- 
guage, he has not only touched it, but decided that the pre- 
sent condition of man is owing to his voluntary disobedience. 
Because he designed to prove in the sermon that all men are 
actual transgressors, therefore whenever he speaks of depra- 
vity we must prefix the qualifying term, adult, no matter with 
what confusion of grammar or sense. The design and drift 
of a writer ought indeed to be consulted in interpreting ob- 
scure passages, and should decide the question between two 
doubtful meanings. But we have never before met with any 
one who would carry this canon of exegesis so far as to per- 
vert entirely the ordinary construction and force of words, 
for the sake of accommodating them to the one main argu- 
ment of the writer. The subject of original sin is so far ger- 
mane to that of actual transgression, that we should not be 
surprised to see it alluded to by the most logical writer upon 
total depravity, and in attempting therefore to discover the 
meaning of any passage in his discourse, we should be guided 
by the most obvious signification of the terms employed. 
And surely there can be no doubt what is the most obvious 
meaning of the passages we have quoted from Dr. Beecher. 
They are so plain, that if his explanation of them is admissi- 


* Bishop Berkley wrote a treatise, called Siris, which had for its professed 
object to make known the healing virtues of tar-water, but in the course of which 
he goes into a discussion of the ancient philosophy, the harmonies of the uni- 
verse, the nature of virtue, &c. Allowing him the same latitude which Dr. 


Beecher claims, he might insist upon his right to insert tar-water before virtue 
wherever it occurs. 
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ble, we must abandon language as the means of communicating 
ideas, and invent some less dubious method. Ifa “ depraved 
nature’? means actual transgression, then black may mean 
white, and square may mean round, and root may mean 
branch, and language may be thrown aside as less explicit 
than dumb signs. 

Let us take one of these sentences and try Dr. Beecher’s 
explanation upon it. “ Neither a holy nor depraved nature 
is possible without understanding, conscience, and choice.’’ 
In his Defence he interprets this to mean, that “ neither a 
holy nor depraved nature, in respect to actual depravity, is 
possible.”” There is no difficulty in understanding the first 
of these assertions. By a depraved nature in man, all the 
world understand that disposition or bent of mind by which 
he is inclined to evil, and which is the source of all actual 
transgression. ‘The declaration that such a nature is im possi- 
ble, without understanding, reason, and choice, can only mean 
that depravity cannot be affirmed of man until he has reached 
the period at which personal accountability commences; and 
this is well known to be one of the prevalent theories upon 
this subject; and these are the very terms in which that the- 
ory is generally announced by those who confessedly hold it, 
But we are utterly ata loss to divine the meaning of the 
phrase “ a depraved nature, in respect to actual depravity.” 
If the term actual is used in the sense of real, as opposed to 
imaginary, then it would seem to teach that the depravity 
which exists pfor to moral action is only a kind of metaphy- 
sical fiction, holding the same sort of relation to the truth 
that the square root of a negative quantity does to a real ex- 
pression in algebra. If he uses the word actual as opposed 
to potential, and means to distinguish between a depraved na- 
ture in esse and in posse, we must deny the correctness of 
the distinction. A depraved nature is itself the potential 
existence of actual transgression. Had it been Dr. Beecher’s 
intention merely to teach that all actual sin is voluntary, it 
would have been very easy for him to have expressed this 
idea; but we cannot understand how the extracts which we 
have given can be made to convey it, however modified they 
may be by the expletives, actual and adult. The original 
garment refuses to receive these heterogeneous patches. 

We have said that Dr. Beecher has given two different 
accounts of his object in writing this sermon. One of them 
we have already given, the other is contained in the follow- 
ing extract from his Defence: “The question was as to the 
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voluntariness of the depravity of an adult man. Keep this 
in remembrance, and then let me explain the drift of that 
sermon. After proving that the depravity of man is very 
great, I proceed in the sermon to say that it 1s voluntary, 
and this doctrine I advance in opposition to the philosophy 
which represents the existence of a great black pool some- 
where behind the will; I don’t know how big, but which 
continually pours out its waters of death—waters which turn 
the will as if it were a mill-wheel attached to some sort of 
patent model, which is continually working out sin... ... 
The doctrine 1 meant to oppose was that of a physical, natu- 
ral, constitutional depravity, totally involuntary; and as in- 
stinctive as the principle which teaches a robin to build her 
nest, or a lion to eat flesh and not grass. Against this notion 
of instinctive depravity, leading men of necessity to do no- 
thing but sin, | composed the sermon, in which I declare 
that the depravity of man, implied in his destitution of reli- 
gion, is voluntary,’’? &c. We have no objection to this ac- 
count of the matter, save that it is inconsistent with the one 
previously given. If the sermon were written to counteract 
the notion that men are partially holy on account of their 
natural amiableness, it seems to us that this by-play with the 
black-pool and robin red-breast theories of the will is quite 
as foreign to the topic as a touch at original sin would have 
been. Dr. Beecher has, however, just as good a right to 
quarrel with this great big black pool, as Don Quixotte had to 
fight with the windmill. And if he should sée fit to exercise 
this right, we cannot find it in our hearts to blame him; we can 
only express our wonder that aman of his undoubted strength 
should expend it in beating the air, or in creating a big black 
pool, and then splashing in its dirty waters only to his own 


“defilement. Dr. Beecher is not too old to learn. He has 


recently discovered, to his great amazement, that the doc- 
trine of free agency, which he had previously thought was 
the product of New England wisdom, has been held in all 
ages of the church in connexion with the Calvinistic system.! 
Yet it was upon this very point that he was formerly in the 
habit of breaking out into the most copious expressions of 
horror over the evils produced by that false philosophy which 
had been employed for the exposition of Calvinism. We 
have no doubt that he has since sincerely repented the injus- 
tice of which he has thus been guilty towards others, and 
regretted the loss of his own time which, as he has now dis- 
eovered, was wasted in contending with shadows, And as 
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he is now upon the right track, he will probably soon disco- 
ver that there are other forms of that false philosophy which 
he has attributed to old Calvinists, that are, in truth, nothing 
more than the spectra of his own distempered fancy. 

We cannot see how this second account of the object of 
the sermon sheds any light upon the passages which we 
have quoted from it. Let us again take one of these ex- 
tracts, and see whether there is the least relevancy in the 
explanation. “To say of an accountable creature that he 
is depraved by nature, is only to say, that, rendered capable 
by his Maker of obedience, he disobeys from the commence- 
ment of his accountability.”” This, by itself, seems suffi- 
ciently plain. It is the precise account which Prof. Fitch 
gave of man’s depravity in his sermon on the “ Nature of 
Sin,’ and which has since been repeatedly given from the 
New Haven school. It could hardly be made more definite 
than it is. And we do not see that it receives the least illus- 
tration from the author’s information, that his object in wri- 
ting the sermon was to drain off the big black pool which 
some explorers have found lying back of the will, or that his 
aim was to describe the depravity of adult man. He speaks 
here of the depravity which is by nature, and, as plainly and 
forcibly as words can do it, he excludes from it every thing 
but actual disobedience. 

The difficulty under which Dr. Beecher felt himself to 
labour in his defence, will be further perceived in the claim 
which he, with apparent seriousness, puts forward, that in 
this very sermon he does teach and establish the doctrine of 
original sin. And how? Why, “by. proving two of the 
fundamental doctrines always relied on by the orthodox 
church, and by Edwards in particular, to prove the doctrine 
of original sin,—I mean the doctrine of total depravity, and 
the doctrine of regeneration.”? Verily the narrow portals of 
the Calvinistic Platform must be widened, if all who teach 
total depravity and regeneration are to be therefore consider- 
ed as good believers in our doctrine of original sin. Upon 
this principle, it would seem if a man agrees with us in any 
one fact or doctrine, we are to assume that he agrees with us 
in all our inferences from it. Dr. Taylor believes and teaches 
that all men are sinners, that the first moral act, and all the 
successive acts of every man, until he is renewed, are sinful. 
He has urged this point quite as strenuously as Dr. Beecher. 
Are we therefore to conclude that Dr. Taylor believes the 
doctrine of original sin as taught in our standerds ? Weare 
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astonished and grieved when we see a man of Dr. Beecher’s 
high standing engaged in the attempt to palm off such wretch- 
ed sophistry—it hardly deserves so respectable a name—upon 
the Presbyterian church. 

Dr. Beecher further asserts, that in one of the very pas- 
sages “claimed to deny original sin, he does expressly allude 
to and recognize its existence as a reality.’’ Our readers 
will doubtless be curious to know what he considers a recog- 
nition of this doctrine. We quote the passage which con- 
tains it. “ Whatever effect, therefore, the fall of man may 
have had on his race, it has not had the effect to render it 
impossible for man to love God religiously: and whatever 
may be the early constitution of man, there is nothing in it, 
and nothing withheld from it, which renders disobedience 
unavoidable and obedience impossible.’ There can never 
be any lack of believers in the doctrine of original sin, if the 
vague, negative allusions, “ whatever effect the fall of man 
may have had on his race,”’ and, “‘ whatever may be the early 
constitution of man,’ are to be considered a sufficient pro- 
fession of faith. Who can withhold his sympathy from Dr. 
Beecher, in the affliction which he must have felt, when com- 
pelled to resort to such means as this to prove his orthodoxy? 
There is not a Pelagian or Socinian in the land, who might 
not, with perfect consistency, have uttered this sentence; 
and he must have felt himself hard pressed before he could 
have been driven so far to trifle with the public, and with 
his own character, as to allege it in proof of his recognition 
of the doctrine of original sin. 

We have one more extract from Dr. Beecher’s writings 
which we shall produce in evidence of his opinions on this 
subject prior to his trial. We solicit special attention to this 
passage, since its explicitness will be seen, if examined, to 
preclude all evasion and subterfuge. Through some ne- 
glect or oversight, which we deeply regret, it was not pro- 
duced upon histrial. Had it been, we see not how the synod 
could have avoided convicting Dr. Beecher of having denied 
the doctrine of the confession of faith upon this point. The 
passage occurs in the controversy in which Dr. Beecher was 
engaged with the editor of the Christian Examiner, in the 
year 1828.* It is in the following words. 
~“ The reformers also, with once accord, taught that the sin 
of Adam was imputed to all his posterity, and that a corrupt 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. 1. p. 158. 
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nature descends from him to every one of his posterity, in 
consequence of which infants are unholy, unfit for heaven, 
and justly exposed to future punishment. Their opinion 
seems to have been, that the very substance or essence of the 
soul was depraved, and that the moral contamination extended 
alike to all its powers and faculties, insomuch that sin be- 
came a property of every man’s nature, and was propagated 
as really as flesh and blood. ..... Our Puritan fathers 
adhered to the doctrine of original sin, as consisting in the 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and in a hereditary depravity ; 
and this continued to be the received doctrine of the churches 
of New England until after the time of Edwards. He 
adopted the views of the reformers on the subject of original 
sin, as consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and a de- 
praved nature transmitted by descent. But after him, this 
mode of stating the subject was gradually changed, until long 
since, the prevailing doctrine in New England has been, that 
men are not guilty of Adam’s sin, and that depravity is not of 
the substance of the soul, nor an inherent or physical quality, 
but is wholly voluntary, and consists in the transgression of 
the law, in such circumstances as constitutes accountability 
and desert of punishment.”’ 

Here at least, if never before, Dr. Beecher, to use one of 
his own expressions, is “fairly out,’? upon the subject of 
original sin. It is impossible to read this passage, and then 
doubt what his opinions were at the time he wrote it. Will 
he pretend that he was merely giving what was the preva- 
Jent doctrine in New England, and not stating his own views? 
The connexion in which this passage occurs precludes such 
a plea. The controversy which he was waging, was occa- 
sioned by a note to his sermon on the Moral Government of 
God, in which he had denied that the Calvinistic scheme in- 
volved the opinion that infants are damned. The editor of 
the Christian Examiner replied to this note; and Dr. Beecher, 
in his letter to him complains bitterly, that in maintaining 
his argument that Calvinists hold the offensive opinion in 
question, he makes use of exploded representations on the 
subject of original sin, instead of taking those which he knew 
were then generally adopted in New England.’ Dr. Beecher, 
therefore, was certainly guilty of duplicity in seeking to ob- 
tain for himself, what he deemed the benefit of these modi- 
fied views of original sin, if he did not really hold them. 
But there is no doubt, there can be none, that he is here 
stating his own opinions. Were there any, it would be re- 
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moved by the following passage, which is found in close con- 
nexion with the one above quoted. “The pamphlets and 
treatises on this subject were written, and the subject settled 
before my recollection. But I have read them, and have 
searched the scriptures, and have, from the beginning, ace 
commodated my phraseology to opinions which had been 
adopted as the result of an investigation which commen- 
ced more than seventy years ago, and has been settled 
more than fifty years.” Dr. Beecher here declares, that the 
opinions which he had just presented, on the subject of 
original sin, were his own, that he had adopted them after 
careful study, and that he had preached them from the be- 
ginning. 

Will he urge that he is here speaking of actual, or adult 
depravity? We should feel that we were unjust towards 
Dr. Beecher, in intimating the possibility of his resort to 
such grounds of defence, were it not for the specimen which 
he has already given of his wonderful capabilities in this line. 
But all the changes which he can ring upon the words, ae- 
tual and adult, will not help him here. He is, in this part 
of his letter, professedly giving what he deems the true view 
of original sin, in opposition to the old Calvinistie doctrine, 
from which his adversary had drawn some of his arguments. 
It is then of infants, not adults, that he is writing;—it is of a 
depraved nature, existing prior to moral action, in distinction 
from whatever it is that he means by “a depraved nature, in 
respect to actual depravity.”’ 

~Assuming what cannot be questioned, that this passage 
contains Dr. Beecher’s views of original sin, it suggests se- 
veral very obvious reflections. We see that Dr. Beecher, 
here, as in his other writings, misrepresents and caricatures 
the orthodox doctrine, that doctrine which he admits was 
generally held from the time of the reformation until 
after Kdwards. After stating correctly the doctrine which 
they taught, he adds his own version of it in these words, 
“that the very substance or essence of the soul was depraved.””/ 
And in giving an account of the change which had taken 
place in the mode of stating the subject, he makes the nega- 
tive part of it to consist in the denial “that men are guilty 
of Adam’s sin, and that depravity is of the substance of the 
soul, or an inherent or physical quality.”” This, then, was 
the doctrine which had been previously taught by Edwards, 
and his predecessors. But he otherwise represents their doc- 
trine as teaching that “a corrupt nature descends from Adam 
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to every one of his posterity,”’ or that “ original sin consists 
in the imputation of Adam’s sin, and in a hereditary depra- 
vity,”’ or “a depraved nature transmitted by descent.”? Let 
it then be distinctly marked, and held in remembrance, that 
when Dr. Beecher rails at physical depravity, he means he- 
reditary depravity ;—when he attacks the opinion that the 
substance or essence of the soul is depraved, his shafts are 
levelled against the doctrine of a corrupt nature descending 
from Adam to his posterity. We have often been much 
perplexed in the attempt to understand what is meant by 
certain men, when they declaim against physical depravity, 
material sin, &c.; and we have sometimes been uncharitable 
enough to think that they had no meaning at all, and made 
use of these phrases merely to round a sentence or point an 
antithesis. But Dr. Beecher makes his meaning sufficiently 
plain. He uses physical depravity, and a depraved nature 
transmitted by descent, as convertible phrases;—and he 
leaves no halting place between the theory that depravity 
consists in a voluntary action, and that which makes it a 
physical quality. If this is done ignorantly,—if Dr. Beecher 
is really unable to perceive the difference between the ortho- 
dox doctrine of a corrupt nature, and that of a moral depra- 
vity in the physical structure of the soul, then he ought cer- 
tainly to lay aside the office and the air of an instructor of 
his brethren in theology./ But if the misrepresentation is 
made wilfully, we will venture to recommend to him the 
same discipline which he once advised in a similar case, the 
careful study of the ninth commandment. We are willing, 
however, in the present instance, to endure the pain of this 
evil report of our opinions, and even feel grateful to Dr. 
Beecher on account of it, because of the key which it fur- 
nishes to the passages in which he fulminates against physical. 
depravity, and those who hold and teach it. 

We were moreover struck, while reading this passage, 
with the wonderful similarity between its statements, and 
those already quoted from the sermon on the Native Cha- 
racter of Man. It is truly surprising that there should be 
such a strong likeness, a perfect identity indeed, between the 
two, when we consider that in the one he is describing ac- 
tual depravity, or adult depravity, or a depraved nature in 
respect to actual depravity, and in the other, that depravity 
which belongs to original sin. Speaking of a depraved na- 
ture in respect to actual depravity, he says, “if, therefore, 
man is depraved by nature, it is a voluntary and accountable 
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nature which is depraved, exercised in disobedience to the 
law of God;’’—and speaking of a depraved nature in respect 
to original sin, he says, “ depravity Is wholly voluntary, and 
consists in the transgression of the law in such circumstances 
as constitutes accountability and desert of punishment.”” We 
may surely be pardoned the natural error of supposing, that 
in these sentences he was describing the same thing. Espe- 
cially do we think we may be forgiven this offence, when it 
is further observed that he uses the same phrases, native de- 
pravity, depraved nature, &c., in the one case to denote ac- 
tual depravity, and in the other that which is not actual. 
And yet further would we plead in extenuation of our error, 
that Dr. Beecher informs us in this letter, that the views 
which it presents of original sin were those which he had 
held from the beginning, and to which he had always ae- 
commodated his phraseology. What, then, could have been 
more natural than for us to suppose, when we found in this 
letter a certain assertion made respecting “ native depravity,” 
and then found the same assertion respecting “ native de- 
pravity,”’ in a sermon written previously, that they both 
had reference to the same thing. If we have, indeed; erred 
in this supposition, we must pronounce it hazardous to at- 
tempt to interpret any production of Dr. Beecher, until he 
has first been tried for it, and had an opportunity to put in 
his explanation and defence. 

~ Our last remark upon this exposition of the doctrine of 
original sin is, that the author himself cannot have the hardi- 
hood to deny that it is in direct conflict with the confession 
of faith. He expressly rejects the doctrine, whatevereit was, 
which had been taught by the reformers, the Puritan fathers 
of New England, and by Edwards, and it has never been 
denied or doubted that the doctrine which they taught is that 
of our confession. He denies that men are guilty of Adam’s 
sin, and thus rejects the doctrine of imputation. He asserts 
that all depravity is voluntary, and consists in the transgress- 
ion of the law, discarding, as plainly as language can do it, 
the doctrine of a depraved nature transmitted from Adam to 
his posterity.’ Yet this doctrine, thus discredited, and con- 
temptuously given over to the tender mercies of his Socinian 
adversary, is the doctrine of our standards. He does not 
simply modify the orthodox mode of stating this doctrine, he 
altogether rejects the doctrine itself. In a passage following 
the one we have given, he says, “ These (the New England 
divines), while they disclaim the language held by Calvin 
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and Edwards on the subject of imputation, do, in accordance 
with the Bible and the reformers, teach that there is a con- 
nexion of some kind between the sin of Adam and the uni- 
versal, voluntary, and entire depravity of his posterity; so 
that it is in consequence of Adam’s sin that all mankind do 
sin voluntarily, as early as they a recapable of accountability 
and moral action.”? ‘This restriction of the whole matter to 
“a connexion of some kind’”’ between Adam and his posteri- 
ty, in consequence of which they all sin voluntarily as soon 
as they become capable of moral action, does more than dis- 
card our mode of representing the doctrine of original sin, as 
consisting in the imputation of Adam’s sin, the want of origi- 
nal righteousness, and the corruption of man’s whole nature. 
By denying that we are in any sense guilty of Adam’s sin, 
and rejecting the idea of a corrupt nature transmitted by de- 
scent, while it confines all depravity to actual transgression, 
it removes the whole ground of distinction between original 
and actual sin. It is mere quibbling, or something worse, to 
retain the phrase, when every thing that could be meant by 
it has been rejected. Besides actual transgression, Dr. 
Beecher teaches that there is nothing but “a connexion of 
some kind”’ existing between Adam and his posterity. But 
he certainly cannot contend for the absurdity of applying the 
term original sin to this connexion. Sin denotes something 
in the subject, not out of him. The phrase cannot be applied 
to the connexion itself, nor are we at liberty to affix it to the 
effect of this connexion upon the subjects of it, for this, he 
assures us, is actual transgression, not original sin. He be- 
lieves that accountability does not “commence from the 
womb,” and that the time when it does commence “ is not 
and cannot be exactly known to any but the eye of God.” 
Previous to this period, upon his theory, nothing more can 
be affirmed of the infant than that, in consequence of the sin 
of Adam, it is certain that it will sin voluntarily, as soon as 
it becomes capable of moral action. This is the utmost extent 
to which his doctrine can car'ry us; and what more gross mis- 
application of language is possible than to term this undefined 
connexion with Adam, or the certainty arising from it that the 
being will actually sin, original sin. This phrase should, in 
fairness, be thrown aside, if there can be no depravity or sin 
without “a transgression of the law under such circumstances 
as constitute accountability and desert of punishment.” We 


should despair of being able to construct a eategorical denial 
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of every semblance of the doctrine of original sin, if this be 
not one. 

We expressed regret that the passage upon which we have 
been commenting had not been produced in evidence upon 
the trial, but we recall this expression. We doubt whether 
such regret is consistent with the proper degree of kindly 
feeling towards Dr. Beecher. No friend of his, who has be- 
held the pitiable plight to which he was reduced by the ex- 
tracts that were brought forward from his sermon, the hope- 
less conflict in which he felt himself compelled to struggle 
with the obvious meaning of his words, and the wandering 
mazes of confusion and nonsense in which he was lost, can 
desire that his calamity should have been so much increased 
as it must have been had this passage been produced. 

When it is considered that out of the little that Dr. Beech- 
er had published which touched at all upon controverted 
points in theology, there was so much that denied the doc- 
trine of original sin—that his sermons and conversation were 
said, by many competent judges who were in the habit of 
hearing them, to contain much more to the same effect—that 
he had declared, in his letter to Dr. Porter, that there were 
some things in which he agreed with Dr. Taylor—and that it 
was publicly known that during the controversy between Dr. 
Taylor and Dr. Tyler, in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, either 
as the locum ¢enens of the editor, or in some other capacity, 
he acted as second to Dr. T'aylor—is it wonderful, when 
these things are considered, that Dr. Beecher should have 
been more than suspected of heresy? Were the accusa- 
tions against him so entirely groundless, that he is entitled 
to assume the attitude and tone of an injured man? Truly, 
we think the merchant or physician who had given as much 
reason for suspicion of his honesty or his skill, however aged, 
might not only be justly called upon to exhibit his books, or 
give an account of his cases and practice, but that he ought 
to esteem himself fortunate if he escaped conviction of fraud, 
or quackery, and humbly resolve to amend his course, instead 
of censuring those who had called him to an account. 

~ We will now take up Dr. Beecher’s Views in Theology, 
and seek to ascertain what opinions he there avows on the 
subject of original sin. And here we find an account so dif- 
ferent, so diametrically opposed to that which he had pre- 
viously given, that we can hardly believe them to have pro- 
ceeded from the same pen.* The voice that we hear is no 
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longer the exulting tone of one proclaiming new and impor- 
tant truths in theology; it sounds like an echo from the tomb 
of the dead and buried orthodoxy of the reformers and the 
Puritan fathers. Let the following extract be compared with 
those which we have given from his previous writings. 

«“ What the precise errors are which I am supposed to hold 
I do not know; but from the evidence relied on, and the 
general course of the argument, it would seem that I am sup- 

osed to hold the Pelagian doctrine on the subject (original 
sin); that I deny that Adam was the federal head and repre- 
sentative of his race; that the covenant was made not only 
with Adam, but also with his posterity; that the guilt of his 
sin was imputed to them; that there is any such thing as na- 
tive depravity; or that infants are depraved. That, on the 
contrary, I hold and teach that infants are innocent, and as 
pure as Adam before the fall; and that each one stands or 
falls for himself as he rises to personal accountability; and 
that there is no such thing as original sin descending from 
Adam by ordinary generation; and that original sin is not 
sin, or in any sense deserving God’s wrath and curse. 

~“ Now every one of these assumed errors of my faith J 
deny to be my faith. They ascribe to me opinions which I 
have never held or taught, and, as I shall show, there is no 
evidence that I ever taught one of them.”’ 

This confession leaves us nothing to desire on this subject. 
The most orthodox cannot go beyond it. ‘Translated from 
its present negative into the equivalent positive form, it 
would read thus.“ “I hold and teach, that Adam was the 
federal head and representative of his race; that the cove- 
nant was made not only with Adam, but also with his pos- 
terity; that the guilt of his sin was imputed to them; that 
there is such a thing as native depravity, and that infants are 
depraved. I hold and teach that infants are guilty; that 
they are already fallen, before they rise to personal accounta- 
bility; that there is such a thing as original sin, descending 
from Adam by ordinary generation; and that original sin is 
properly sin, and deserving of God’s wrath and curse.” 


ology, Dr. Beecher, as if doubtful of his own identity, sought to assure himself 
by going on to New Haven and ascertaining whether Dr. Taylor would recog- 
nize him. It is added, that the result of the experiment was entirely satisfactory. 
But this story must be apocryphal. We can readily conceive that Dr. B. might 
feel himself in the predicament of Amphitryon when he exclaimed, 


Num formam perdidi? mirum quin me norit Sosia. 
Serutabor: eho dic mihi, quis videor? num satis Amphitruo? 


But the incredible part of the story is that Sosia recognized Amphitryon. 
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“Those who are acquainted with the controversies to whieh 
the subject of original sin has given rise, will at once per- 
ceive how explicitly this confession meets and rejects every 
error that has at any time prevailed. We have never seen, 
within the same compass, so close and strict a statement of 
the doctrine, one which so fully yielded all that the orthodox 
demand, and so carefully guarded against every thing to 
which they object. We do not believe that there is upon 
record a Calvinistic statement of this doctrine, which adds 
any thing which is not included in the view that Dr. Beecher 
here presents as his own. It would have been entirely sa- 
tisfactory, therefore, and we should have rejoiced in it beyond 
measure, if in connexion with this profession of his faith, he 
had made a recantation of his former errors. Or we would 
have been satisfied with the virtual recantation, implied in 
this profession, if he had not seen fit to accompany it with 
the express declaration, “ such, on the subject of original sin, 
are the views which I have always held and taught since I 
have been in the ministry.”? Again, he says, “ my doctrinal 
opinions have been unchanged from the beginning.”” And 
yet again, “in doctrine I am what I have ever been.”” These 
declarations are the source of our perplexity and our mis- 
givings.“ Here he declares, that ever since he has been in 
the ministry he has held and taught, “that original sin de- 
scends from Adam to his posterity, by ordinary generation,” 
or, as he again expresses it in another passage, that “it de- 
scends from Adam, by natural generation to all his race.” 
But in his letter to the editor of the Christian Examiner, he 
informs us, that he has from the beginning adopted those 


‘opinions of original sin which reject the idea presented by 


the reformers, “of a depraved nature, transmitted by de- 
scent.”” Here he professes to believe, “that the guilt of 
Adam’s sin is imputed to his posterity;”’ in his letter he 
states his opinion to be, “ that men are not guilty of Adam’s 
sin.”’ Here he affirms that “ it (original sin) is involuntary;’”* 
in his letter he declares that there is no depravity save that 
which is “ wholly voluntary.”” Here he teaches that infants 
are guilty, before they rise to personal accountability, and 
deserving God’s wrath and curse; in his letter he tells us 
that there is no depravity or guilt, but that which arises from 
“the transgression of the law under such circumstances as 
constitute accountability and desert of punishment.’ Here 
he says of original sin, that “it is denominated by Edwards, 


* See Views in Theology, p. 193. 
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and justly, an exceedingly evil and depraved nature;’’* in 
his letter he declares that he has always repudiated the views 
and language of Edwards upon this subject. 

Here is contradiction palpable and broad. The two views 
presented by Dr. Beecher in his earlier and his later publi- 
cations, belong to two entirely different, two opposite sys- 
tems. They have no common points of resemblance, and 
the same man can no more hold the two simultaneously in 
his faith, than he can believe both in the Ptolemaic and the 
Copernican system of the universe. Yet Dr. Beecher as- 
sures us again and again that he has never changed in doc- 
trine; that he has always taught that native depravity is vo- 
luntary, and always taught that native depravity is involun- / 
tary. We know not which way to turn for a solution of 
this paradox. Weare unwilling to believe that Dr. Beecher 
is so obtuse in his perception of truth, that he does not see 
the wide and bridgeless gulf between these two systems. 
We are reluctant, too, to believe that pride or false shame 
would keep him from acknowledging a change in his views, 
if himself conscious that such a change had taken place. And 
we would fain avoid the belief that.in his orthodox profes- 
sions, he uses words and terms in a different sense from that 
which he knows others will attach to to them, thus reserving 
to himself the liberty of retreat, under the shelter of the 
esoteric sense, to his former views, whenever the days of 
trial for heresy shall have passed by. We can conceive no 
other solution, save that which is afforded by one of these 
hypotheses;—but we are unwilling to choose between them, 
and will leave our readers, after this exhibition of the facts 
and the difficulties of the case, to form their own conclusion. 

We regret, most sincerely and deeply, the result of our 
examination into Dr. Beecher’s opinions. It is painful to 
bring forward such charges as are implied in the exhibition 
we have made, against one whom we are constrained on so 
many accounts to admire and respect. But truth and justice 
are superior in their claims to personal considerations; and 
we have felt, that under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, they required this exposure at our hands, 

The only other topic which we intended to make the sub- 
ject of extended comment, is the theory which Dr. Beecher 
gives of the will, in his discussion of Natural Ability. But 
we have already occupied so much space that we must defer 
our remarks on this point to a future number. 


* See Views, p. 194. 
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Arr. 1V. —.4 Discussion of the question, Is the Roman 
Catholic Religion, in any or in all its Principles or 
Doctrines, inimical to Civil or Religious Liberty 2 
And of the question, Is the Presbyterian Religion, in 
any or in all its Principles or Doctrines, inimical to 
Civil or Religious Liberty? By the Reverend John 
Hughes of the Roman Catholic Church, and the Reverend 
John Breckinridge of the Presbyterian Church. Phila- 
delphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 1836. 


LocicrAns tell us that the word disputare, from which 
we derive our word dispute, isa term of husbandry, meta- 
phorically used to express a more elegant conceit. In its pri- 
mary application it belongs to the vine-dresser, and it signifies 
cutting off the superfluous branches, that is, pruning. The dis- 
putant is supposed to be like the vine-dresser, “ because he 
cutteth off all the idle and unnecessary curiosities of the ques- 
tion whereof there is no use in reasoning—severeth that 
which followeth from that which followeth not—order from 
confusion, and handleth diverse arguments in diverse places 
distinctly, not every thing in every place disorderly: and 
this metaphorical sense is now better known than the origi- 
nal signification.”” ‘The logicians tell us again that “ dialec- 
tics is the logic of dialogue, wherein, by question and answer, 
it may be known what each dialogist concedes and what he 
denies; and each denying only that which is false, and ad- 
mitting all that is true and pertinent, the dialogue or dispute 
may be concluded ex concessis.”’ The logicians, no doubt, 
are right in their etymologies, and the original notion of a 
dispute may be expressed accurately enough by this notation; 
but in our days most disputes, whether they relate to ethics 
or physics, theology or politics, are at best but imperfect ex- 
amples of this logical process. Why it so happens, we shall 
not stop to inquire; we merely note the fact and remark upon 
it, that the artifices of which it is the result, form no small 
portion of the sophistry (or, as it is abusively called, the logic) 
of popular discussions; for, strange as it may seem to an in- 
genuous, truth-loving mind, there is, if we may adopt the 
dialect of some of our casuists, logic for the vulgar, as well as 
logic for the learned, the uses and the results of which differ 
as widely as dotruth and error. These artifices are numerous 
and systematized, and, in the hands of a master, are often 
available to baffle a vigorous opponent, or, if not that, to cre- 
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ate an illusion upon the minds of those who cannot or do not 
examine closely the foundation and the structure of an argu- 
ment. With some disputants it is a rule never to make an 

concession whatever, except upon collateral matters, from 
which no conclusion can be drawn in support of the main 
question. Nothing can be more simple in conception than 
this rule, but it requires some discretion in the use. A pro- 
position may be so obviously true, or be sustained by evi- 
dence so convincing, and withal: be so clearly and closely 
pertinent to the subject of controversy, that to deny it or 
dodge it, or even not to admit it, would be the triumph of 
the opponent. Such topics are like rocks or shoals in the 
mariner’s course. They must be foreseen and avoided by a 
timely digression. To accomplish this sometimes requires 
all the finesse of the most astute sophist. His first essay to- 
wards the object, if we may judge from examples, is to try 
upon his opponent the effect of a decoy; if that takes, the end 
in view is usually compassed and the danger gracefully passed. 
To this head of the art are to be referred all “ idle and unne- 
cessary curiosities” adroitly connected with the question— 
the pertinacity so frequent about trifling words and phrases 
—and all long and impertinent excursions upon unimportant 
matters. In fact, the chief difficulty in dealing with an un- 
fair disputant consists in confining him to the grounds of the 
question—in urging him upon the very horns of the contro- 
versy. Often it is impossible to do so, and it requires, in 
many cases, great powers of discrimination and of self-com- 
mand to resist successfully his multiform arts and disingenu- 
ous practices. Yet the first duty of the defender of truth is, 
not to allow himself to be seduced or drawn from the ground 
he ought to occupy. No good in any case can be ex- 
pected from it; and besides this, unless he constantly and 
clearly keeps in view the true points of controversy, and 
makes his readers or hearers also discern them, and resolutely 
and steadily bears down upon them, never turning aside even 
for a moment to refute that which does not belong to the 
question, he cannot reasonably hope to do his work effectually. 
But should he do so, still he will have other difficulties to 
encounter. An unfair debater who finds himself in such 
hands will turn his artillery from his opponent (while seem- 
ing to contend with him) upon his hearers. His effort will 
then be to decoy or confound them, and for this purpose the 
sophist, if astute, will be fore-armed. He will have “arse- 
nals of equivocations, restrictions, and subtleties,” stored in 
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the terms of the question—in definitions, conditions, the kinds 
of proofs admissible, or the like. ‘There are few questions 
which cannot be proved by several arguments, or series of 
arguments differing in kind, although in effect equally con- 
clusive. But the best arguments are simple and direct, 
founded, as far as may be, upon palpable visible facts, or such 
as address common observation and experience: and argu- 
ments of this kind should always be selected especially for a 
popular audience, for such only can carry conviction to the 
popular mind. Now one of the commonest arts of sophistry 
is to exclude such arguments in the manner hinted, or, if not, 
oppose them with learned disquisition in order thereby to 
create the impression, that the true and the only true grounds 
of the question are more remote than the grounds actually 
taken: for example, that they lie in history, or perhaps in 
the monuments of history, and far beyond the ken of any 
eye but that of the most practiced antiquarian and learned 
critic; or that they are to be found in the metaphysics, or in 
the forgotten dogmas of ancient sects, or at least in something 
quite remote from common observation and experience. 
When these or the like artifices are adopted, the advocate of 
the truth, though he may not be deceived himself, often finds 
it impossible to impart to his hearers or readers his own 
convictions. ‘The predicament occurs in which the bias of 
preconceived opinions usually, or too often, inclines the 
judgment, if judgment it can be called, against the truth. 
“The doctors disagree,”’ and each pins his faith upon the 
sleeve of his own doctor, he knows not why. 

A help to this result is the ardour and vehemence incident 
to oral debate. These naturally tend to produce some con- 
fusion of topics which it is easy for an artful man to convert 
to the confusion of the hearers. Each of the disputants is 
obliged to answer or reply as well as perform his own appro- 
priate part of attack or defense, and when vehemently pressed 
he will naturally enough act the part of the swain in Virgil, 
who, for lack of an answer to a hard question, “ stuck a fresh 
doubt upon the neck of it.” Die quibus in terris, quoth 
Damoetas; Dic guibus in terris, retorts Moenalcus, claiming 
it as a victory to have given a blow for the blow he could 
not parry. ‘This species of argument is quite as impressive 
upon some minds as any other. The logicians have invented 
an apt metaphor to describe it. The word is debate, and in- 
deed it is more fitly borrowed from the pugilist than from 
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the vine-dresser: for no two things can be more different 
than a logical dispute and a war of words. 

These observations have been suggested by a perusal of 
the book mentioned at the head of this article, not because 
we suppose them more pertinent to the discussion contained 
in it than they are to many others. How far they are appli- 
cable to this book, and how they should be applied, we leave 
to the judgment of those who shall read it. Our object at 
present is not to inculcate the rules of logic or of fair discus- 
sion. It may not be improper, nevertheless to throw out 
these few hints for the consideration of those whom inclina- 
tion, necessity, or a sense of duty, may call to the rostrum. 
Nor is it our purpose to examine minutely the manner in 
which this particular controversy appears to have been con- 
ducted, or the force of the particular arguments on either 
side. The topics contained in it are so numerous that our 
limits would not allow even a cursory review of all of them. 
Several of them have been made the subject of separate trea- 
tises, and would require from us a volume instead of a few 
pages. Our concern is with the questions discussed, and we 
intend to use the book chiefly asa help to communicate some 
thoughts connected with a portion of its contents; but in so 
doing, we shall endeavour to give such examples of the argu- 
ment and state of the discussion as will enable our readers 
to form a correct judgment of the ability with which the re- 
spective parts are maintained. 

Generally, however, we will say that both of the reverend 
gentlemen concerned have displayed tact, talent, and learning, 
and withal a degree of zeal which sometimes transcends the 
limits of that charity which is not easily provoked. So it 
seems in print, and therefore, in the revision of the speeches 
for the press, some portions of the speeches might have been 
omitted without disadvantage. But, passing that, we are 
disposed to consider it a fortunate circumstance that the ne- 
gative of the first of these questions devolved upon a gentle- 
man of so much talent, sagacity, and learning, as the Rev. 
Mr. Hughes. The question probably had been maturely 
considered by him (though he appears to think it otherwise 
with his opponent), and the views of the clergy of his com- 
munion, both here and abroad, probably were not unknown 
to him, and there can be no doubt that he has constructed the 
most skilful argument which that side of the question admits, 
Such an argument was a desideratum.’ We have long been 
curious to know how a system which owes its chief develope- 
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ment to such men as Gregory VII., Innocent III., and Julius 
II., and which has for centuries been allied to monarchial 
states—a system which abounds in contrivances or adapta- 
tions which have respect to a civil establishment, and which, 
by its canons or jurisprudence, comes in contact with and 
affects to control almost all the social relations, can be fitted 
to our institutions so as to work harmoniously with them. 
Viewing, as we have been accustomed to do, the Roman 
Catholic church as the uncompromising enemy of the refor- 
mation, and American liberty as the first mature fruit of the 
reformation, this problem has always appeared to us impossi- 
ble. Assuming this as a settled point, the question which 
next occurred to us was, how far that church would change 
her forms or her principles, for the sake of harmony with our 
institutions, or whether she would change at all? ‘ Have we 
any reason to suppose that the church of Rome will discard 
her long cherished doctrines of supremacy, of infallibility, 
of the divine right of her priesthood, and in their place incor- 
porate into her symbols the grand tenet of the reformation, 
namely, liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, by 
the law of nature and of revelation, without obedience to her 
jurisdiction ? Will that church still maintain that out of her 
pale there is no salvation? Or will she now at length ac- 
knowledge her error, and admit, with reference to the Pro- 
testant churches, that in every community of Christians in 
which the gospel is rightly taught, and its ordinances rightly 
administered, he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with him ? (Acts 10: 34, 35.) The book does not 
encourage us to expect any such change, and the chief value 
of the portion of it just alluded to consists in its indications 
of the methods by which the European principles and policy 
of that church are to be maintained upon American ground. 
We are aware that it is difficult, if not impossible, to treat 
the subject of this discussion without being thought unchari- 
table, and even “ willing to affect injuriously by false testi- 
mony the Catholic body in their civil and religious rights.” 
We know that many of our Catholic citizens think it an in- 
jJurious imputation to inquire or even doubt whether the sys- 
tem of religion which they profess can be made to harmonize 
with the highest degree of civil and religious liberty. But 
we are not conscious of any such motives, nor do we believe 
that we are unconsciously influenced by any such. We de- 
sire to hold, with respect to all men, the truth in love. We 
have reason to know that among our Catholic citizens may 
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be found many high-minded men—men who are not only 
good citizens, but ardent and devoted patriots. We rejoice 
in the fact; and while, as disciples of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
we lament their departure from the simplicity and truth of 
the gospel, as their fellow-citizens we regard them as really 
Protestants in their political principles. We believe that if 
times of trial should come their politica® principles would 
prevail over their religious errors, that they would rally with 
us in support of the great cause of civil and religious liberty. 
With such men we have no controversy, we desire none, 
We would rather win them to the cause of truth and right- 
eousness. And upon the particular subject before us, we 
would rather that they should examine for themselves, with 
sobriety, candour, and care, those parts of thejr system which 
come in contact with the social relations. We feel persuaded 
the investigation would result in the conviction that their 
system must be modified in many important particulars be- 
fore it can be made to harmonize with our institutions. 

The question respects the system. We are admonished 
again and again by the book before us that the aflirmative of 
the argument cannot be proven by the sayings and doings of 
popes, cardinals, canonists, or Catholic writers (see pp. 200, 
202); and if that be so, then, for the same reason, the nega- 
tive of the question cannot be proven by the sayings and do- 
ings of such men as the Carrolls, Lafayette, or Kosciusko (p. 
208). The question, we repeat, regards the system of reli- 
gion. What is its influence as a system? And upon this 
question we hold no wavering opinions. We believe it to 
be irreconcilable with civil and religious liberty. Let the 
system, in all its parts, as portrayed by Catholic theologians 
and canonists, be animated and put in action among us, and 
it would very soon utterly change our political and religious 
institutions. Is it an offence against charity to express this 
sentiment ? What then should be said of the freedom which 
the devouter portion of the Roman Catholics use in respect 
to the religion of Protestants? In a former controversy be- 
tween the same reverend gentlemen, the following sentiments 
were expressed by the Rev. Mr. Hughes. In No. 21 of that 
controversy he remarks, “If I were allowed to define the 
Protestant religion, I should call it the religion of free think- 
ing about the meaning of the Bible—the religion in which 
every man has a right to judge for himself, and to make the 
sacred text of scripture speak in accordance with his judg- ’ 
ment........ The religion, in fine, which occupies the 
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intermediate space between ancient Christianity and modern 
Deism, combining certain elements of both, and cherishin 
enmity towards both (especially the Jormer), and unable to 
defend itself against either: such, in my opinion, is the true 
definition of Protestantism.”? Again, in No. 25 of the same 
controversy, we learn from the same source, “ that it is mere 
sophistry to assert that the Protestant religion is as old as the 
Bible. The Turk may say, with equal propriety, that his 
religion is as old as Gop himself.” Are not such opinions 
a breach of charity ? Are they not injurious to the Protest- 
ant body ? Do they convey no imputation upon the religious 
principles of the framers of the American constitution? If 
the Protestants of the United States were a small body embo- 
somed in a Roman Catholic community, would not such 
opinions tend to affect injuriously their civil and religious 
rights ? But truth, it is said, is intolerant. It cannot admit 
error into a community of its rights. In reply, we ask, is it 
theological truth only that is intolerant? Is not truth 
which affects the civil and social relations of men also intole- 
rant? If Protestants are right, may they not justify, by the 
same argument, their opinions of the tendency of the Roman 
Catholic religion ? But what is the truth? Until this ques- 
tion be settled let no man justify intemperate zeal by the in- 
tolerance of truth. While we would make no apology for 
the truth, we ought to use no unnecessary harshness in de- 
claring it. Christian principles require it; true policy (if we 
must allow weight to meaner motives) also requires it; kind- 
ness and candour will win their way through obstacles which 
cannot be forced. But it is time to introduce our readers to 
the book. 

The first question discussed (and to that we shall confine 
this article) is expressed in the following terms: ‘Is the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, in any or all its principles or doctrines, 
opposed to civil or religious liberty.”” But what are doc- 
trines ? and what is a proof of doctrine? Upon turning to 
the definitions and conditions agreed to by the parties (at p. 7) 
we are informed * that religious doctrines are those tenets of 
faith and morals which a denomination teaches as having 
been revealed by Almighty God,” and that “ the decree of a 
general council, the bull or brief of a pope, or the admitted 
doctrines by a pope, shall be received as a proof of doctrines 
or principles on the one side, and the Westminster confession 
of faith, &c., on the other side.”’ 


We are sensible of the propriety of settling accurately the 
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limits of a question, by the use of unequivocal terms, or if 
that be impossible, by defining equivocal terms with as much 
exactness as language will admit. But if the intention of 
this question was to open the whole ground of the controversy, 
either it was not propounded in proper terms, or the discus- 
sion of it was unduly restricted in respect of allowable proofs, 
Catholicism, we are told, is a fact, and certainly its actual in- 
fluence upon civil and religious liberty is a fact. 

Why then should we confine the question to the influence 
or supposed - influence of those abstract principles or doc- 
trines which general councils or popes have formally taught 
as having been revealed by Almighty God? Let us admit 
fora moment that all the councils and all the popes have 
concurred in teaching as a doctrine “that the kingdom of 
Christ is not of this world.”” Are we sure that we under- 
stand the doctrine intended? May we not inquire what it 
is, “not to be of this world,’ according to the sense in 
which this doctrine has been uniformly understood by coun- 
cils and the popes? And how can we learn this? May we 
expound the terms (the predicate) ourselves? Or must we 
look to the pope for exposition? or may we look to the fact? 
Obviously, we should think, the true guide to the received 
sense of the doctrine is the practice of the church; the 
sayings and doings of its visible head and of its priesthood, 
and the allowed principles and practices of the great body of 
its visible communion. 

We object further to the terms of the question (if it was 
intended to present the true grounds of the actual contro- 
versy) because it excludes from the argument defects of 
doctrine, and shuts out of view a capital point in the policy 
of that church. In the early ages of the Christian church, 
and‘ before the commencement of the temporal power of the 
popes, it was the custom of the churches to collect in sym- 
bols the fundamental doctrines of faith. Hence we have 
what is called the apostle’s creed; also that of the council of 
Nice and the Athanasian creed. But neither the councils of 
the Roman Catholic church, nor the popes, have ever thought 
it consistent with the policy of the church to adopt a symbol 
or confession containing ad/ the principles or doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic religion. We know not, therefore, what a// 
the doctrines of that church are; but this we do know, that 
the Bible alone is not the rule of faith. It is the Bible and 
the pope, or the Bible and a general council together, which 
constitute the rule. Now so long as the living expositor 
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refers to his own breast instead of a fixed symbol for any 
portion of doctrine, we can neither know how large that 
unrevealed portion is, nor its import or bearing upon the 
interests or happiness of men. This omission to form a 
complete confession is designed to give, and in fact does 
give to the popes a power which may be used and which 
often has been used in subservience of their views of tempo- 
ral policy. How important that power is, and how deeply 
and ingeniously it may be made to affect the liberties of 
men, is impressively taught by the history of the famous bull 
Unigenitus, fulminated by Clement XI. in 1713, and con- 
demning certain doctrines advanced by Father Quesnil, a 
French priest, in a commentary upon the New Testament, 
published in 1699. The execution of this bull in France 
alone during the ministry of Cardinal Fleury, is said to have 
required fifty-four thousand dettres de cachet: that was the 
name given to the orders issued in the name of the king by 
one of his ministers for the arrest and imprisonment of his 
subjects. 

But again, we hold that the system is as justly chargeable 
with its defects of doctrine as with its positive precepts. 
Under this head we might make many specifications: but 
one example is sufficient for illustration. The Roman Ca- 
tholie religion does not teach that its own establishment by 
law and its alliance with the civil power is anti-scriptural 
and contrary to the mind and will of Christ, who taught that 
his kingdom was not of this world. It does not teach, as do 
several of the American constitutions, (cited by Dr. Breck- 
inridge, at p. 34,) and as all truly Protestant churches teach 
that “ 20 man can of right be compelled to attend, erect, or 
support any place of worship, or maintain any ministry 
against his consent.’’ It does not teach that the ministry of 
the gospel is a ministry of persuasion merely. So far from 
it the history of that church demonstrates its doctrine to be 
the reverse. The world has had too much experience of 
systems not to know that negative provisions are often quite 
as important as positive precepts. So at least the founders 
of the American governments thought. In framing the 
article upon religious liberty, which enters into nearly all 
the American constitutions, they indulged a long retrospect. 
In the map which history had been delineating for nearly 
ten centuries, the invasion of priestly and princely power in 
different forms and under different names upon the rights 
which Gop has given to men, were marked with bold strokes 
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and glowing colours. This map was spread before them. 
It was not therefore the establishment of the church of Eng- 
Jand alone which they intended, though it was the intole- 
rance of that church which they and their ancestors had 
chiefly felt. Their eye was doubtless upon all establish- 
ments of state religions, by which political power and policy 
seek to attain profane or secular ends through religion. The 
American Catholics of English and Irish descent could and 
no doubt did heartily concur in a provision which had an 
aspect to their immediate oppressors and to their own pro- 
tection in a Protestant country; yet it was not by authority 
of any doctrine or principle taught by their church that they 
did so. 

We repeat it then, the question is defectively stated, be- 
cause it compels us to look at the system only through the 
medium of decrees, bulls and briefs. In order to form just 
conclusions upon all its various bearings upon civil society, 
we must look at the Roman Catholic religion as @ fact; at 
its continued influence from the commencement of the tem- 
poral power of the popes as a fact; at its actual and con- 
tinued influences upon civil and religious liberty as facts. 
Why may we not do so? The world is a fact; the history 
of the world is but a succession of facts; and this religion en- 
ters very largely into that history. That church has been co- 
temporaneous with all the monarchies of modern Europe. 
She has been the teacher of almost all the emperors and 
kings which modern Kurope has known; her ministers have 
had no small share in political affairs for ages. What has 
been the actual influence of her doctrines, her precepts, her 
practices? Where was civil and religious liberty at the 
reformation? Where is civil and religious liberty most 
fully enjoyed now? What has made the difference? These 
are facts. Why then send us to the decrees of councils, or 
to bulls, or briefs, or confessions of faith, for doctrines or 
proofs of doctrine? The facts are visible, palpable. They 
do not lie under the chair of St. Peter, nor within the covers 
of the Westminster confession of faith, but upon the surface 
of Christendom. Not that the terms of the question as 
restricted by definitions and conditions exclude ad proof. 
Far from it. But they do exclude volumes of proof of the 
most impressive and convincing character, and in place of it 
we are required to form our judgment upon learned disqui- 
sitions about the authenticity of decrees or acts of council, 
verbal criticisms upon the text, the exposition of it and the 
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like. Now we venture to affirm that the public can never 
be brought to repose their judgment of the tendency of a 
system of religion upon any such proofs. How few are 
there among us that judge of the spirit of the religion of the 
false prophet by the Koran, and yet who does not know and 
believe it to be a cruel and fanatical religion? Common ob- 
servation teaches that conduct is the fruit of principle. A 
good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit. The analogy is not fanciful, 
(Matth. 7:15, 20.) It is almost the necessary foundation 
of the popular judgment. 

Mr. Hughes does not forego the advantages of his position. 
Thus (on pp. 199, 200,) we find the following remarks, 
“First. What had he (Mr. Breckinridge) undertaken to 
prove? He had undertaken to prove, that there are doc- 
trines in the Catholic religion which are hostile or opposed 
to civil and religious liberty. ‘This is his proposition. As 
long as he does not prove ¢his proposition, he beats the air. 
But what are we to understand by ‘DOCTRINE?’ Any 
‘tenet of faith or morals which Catholics hold as having 
been revealed by Almighty God.’ Consequently, the first 
step to be taken, is to select the ‘pocrrine.’ If it is ad- 
mitted as such, then he has only to proceed with the argu- 
ment. If, what he imputes as a‘ pocrRINE,’ be denied by 
his opponent, then he must either abandon it, or show that 
it was taught in the acts of a general council, or the bull of 
a pope, ‘ AS A TENET OF FAITH OR MORALS THAT HAD BEEN 
REVEALED BY ALMIGHTY Gop.’ When he has proven this, 
then he may again proceed to build his argument on it, not- 
withstanding the denial of his opponent. 

“Seconp. His next duty, as a logician, is to show in what 
manner the ‘ DOCTRINE? is opposed to civil and religious 
liberty, according to the admitted definition of these words. 
If, instead of this, he trusts to popular prejudices in the minds 
of his audience, and substitutes declamation instead of logic, 
then he appeals to the tribunal of passion, and rEAson will 
assuredly disclaim the verdict. 

“Tuirpiy. I shall now proceed to show wherein the 
‘raLtAcres’ of the gentleman’s argument consist. The 
foundations on which he builds, are the sayings and doings 
of popes, cardinals, canonists, and Catholic writers. Now, 
this is fundamentally illogical: for, there are many things 
said, and written, and done, by these, which are not Ca- 
tholic doctrines. Thus the Interdict of Venice—does not 
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pretend to be either a ‘ tenet of faith or morals.’ ”’ Again, 
on p. 156, he says, “ Let him (Mr. B.) find our tenet of 
faith and morals in the whole creed of the Catholic church 
which is applied to civil and religious liberty as we have 
defined them. Let him show from any bull of a pope, or 
decree of a general couneil,’’ &c. 

We do not find fault with Mr. Hughes for availing himself 
of the advantages of his position. If the question was thus 
stated by the society of young gentlemen with whom it ori- 
ginated, we commend his good fortune; if it assumed the 
particular form by his instrumentality, we commend his 
skill: for the position assumed by it is of all the most defen- 
sible, whether we respect the exposure or the means of at- 
tack. 

Still, if it be important to form a just judgment upon the 
influence which may be expected from the Roman Catholic 
religion upon our liberties, should it prevail among us, we 
ought not to give up the experimental argument founded upon 
the fact of its influence, as portrayed in history, or as it is 
exhibited at the present moment. 

In further illustration of our remarks, we refer the reader 
to the discussion of the fourth general council of Lateran, 
held in 1215. This subject is introduced by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge in his second argument, at page 70, and thenceforward 
it isa standing topic, in each successive argument, to the end of 
the discussion. Mr. B. gives entire (on pp. 71, 72) the whole 
chapter concerning heretics, as he understands it, alleging 
“that it is the magna charta of papal rights—the great in- 
fallible Black Letter Commentary on the power of the priest- 
hood—the germ of the inquisition,” &c. This document he 
offered as a proof doctrine, according to the conditions. 

Mr. Hughes prefaces his reply by some preliminary in- 
quiries: 1. Who were these Albigenses? 2. What was their 
doctrine? 3. What were its effects on society? 4. What 
was the Lateran council? And, 5. What was the origin and 
authority of the canon in question? After a brief account 
of the Albigenses, of their doctrine, of their conduct, and of 
the manner in which the council was composed, he asserts, 
1. That the wording of the obnoxious canon shows that it is 
limited to the Albigensian heretics alone; and, 2. To the se- 
cular powers present at the council. This, however, for 
the sake of argument only. His third position is that the 
canon is spurious—an interpolation in the genuine acts of 
VOL. IX. NO. 2, 32 
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the council. Under this head he refers to the editions of the 
councils and the opinions of critics. 

At p. 94 Mr. Breckinridge replies to Mr. Hughes. He 
denies that the wording of.the canons shows any such limi- 
tation as Mr. Hughes asserts; and this leads to an examina- 
tion of the Latin text. He denies also the assertion that the 
canon is spurious; and this leads to an examination of the 
criticisms and proofs of Mr. Hughes upon that head. Atp. 
113 Mr. Hughes shows “more at large who the Albigenses 
were, and what was the nature of their heresy from the tes- 
timony of cotemporary writers,’ in order to establish the 
proposition that the canon in question related exclusively to 
the Albigenses ; and at p. 117 he states that his object in de- 
tailing the facts and circumstances of the canon is not to vin- 
dicate the measure, but to enable the audience and readers 
to form their own judgment and conclusion on the whole 
premises. In this speech or argument too we have much 
which we must call learned remark, and abundant references 
to critics and historians for the purpose of fortifying the po- 
sitions taken in the previous argument. Mr. Breckinridge 
appears again upon the same topic at p. 132. Mr. Hughes 
again at p. 155. Mr. B. again atp.179. Mr. H. again at p. 
216. Mr. B. again at p. 235. And finally Mr. H. at p. 266. 

We cannot attempt to give a summary of the argument 
upon this topic. The style and nature of it we have stated; 
and while we admit that it is the Aind of proof contemplated 
by the conditions under which the question was to be dis- 
cussed, it was not the Aind of proof most convincing to any 
mind, much less was it suited to carry conviction to the mind 
of a society of young men, or of any popular assembly. It 
could not be expected that they would follow the disputants 
into historical disquisition, turning upon verbal criticism or 
upon the authenticity of ancient writers, nor into the history 
or tenets of sects, nor into distinctions between the doctrinal 
and legislative parts of the acts of council. Such topics 
offered a thousand refuges for disingenuous argument. 

As might be expected, Mr. Hughes, after all that Mr. 
Breckinridge alleged, without difficulty comes to the con- 
clusion, that the “ canon is no part of the Catholic religion, but 
a special regulation for a particular case, made in concurrence 
with the civil power of the states, from which alone it could 
derive any authority,’ p. 266. 

Again, the terms of the question, and the restrictions upon 
the proofs, would exclude, wholly or in part, such topics as 
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the inquisition and its persecution, the crusades, the monastic 
institutions, societies of religious, and many others which 
mark with emphasis the tendency and the spirit of the system. 
The reader should try the operation of the question, definition, 
and condition upon the broad question, by substituting one of 
these notorious facts for the word doctrine. Thus, does the 
Roman Catholic religion teach “ the inquisition”’ as a tenet of 
faith and moralsrevealed by Almighty God? and can you prove 
by a decree of a general council, or by a bull or brief of a pope 
that the inquisition is taught as a tenet of faith and morals? 
If not, what has it to do with the question as we must take it? 
It is in vain to say that popes made use of it, or that councils 
sanctioned it. ‘The question is, did they teach it as a tenet 
of faith revealed by Almighty God? Yet who can say that 
the inquisition, the crusades, &c., are not facts pertinent, 
to show the influence of that church, through its hierar- 
chy, and through the laity of its communion, upon civil and 
religious liberty? Who will say, that a system of religion 
which is upheld by such supports, and whose hierarchy was 
made the terror of the world by such means, is not respon- 
sible for them? Are not the practices of the church expo- 
sitory of its professed principles, or at least proofs that the 
gospel of Christ, as the church understands it, or rather per- 
verts it, teaches nothing inconsistent with such institutions 
and practices? 

Thus much for ¢he sudject of the question as defined. 
But as our remarks have brought into view the Albigenses, 
we will add a few observations in relation to the argument. 

We think Mr. Hughes has not correctly stated either their 
history, their religious principles, or their conduct. In our 
8 vol. at p. 373, we gave from A.neas Sylvius (afterwards 
Pope Pius II.) his summary of their doctrines. What Bos- 
suet says of them in his book De Revolutionibus Protes- 
tantium isacalumny. His object was to bring odium upon 
the Protestants, by ascribing to them a disgraceful origin. 
Admit, however, for sake of argument, that they were here- 
tics, what does American Protestantism allow in such case? 
But it was, says Mr. Hughes, not the church that persecuted 
them; it was the civil power. How is this? Was not the 
canon, the act of an ecclesiastical council, held in the papal 
dominions at Rome? If the civil powers of Europe were 
represented at Rome by ambassadors, does that make it less 
the act of the council? Was it the proper function of those 
ambassadors to make laws at Rome, with the concurrence 
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of the clergy of Christendom, for the government of the 
states or kingdoms which they represented? Had the kings, 
or the parliaments, or the people, of the particular nations 
represented, nothing to do with making that portion of their 
temporal laws for the punishment of heretics but to send an 
ambassador to Rome to take part in the pontifical legislation, 
and abide by the result? In our view it matters not, so far 
as it respects the general question, whether the affair be con- 
sidered as doctrine or discipline, the fuct is of pontifical ori- 
gin: it had the sanction of a general council, and whether 
the secular powers concurred in its execution by choice or 
through fear, is of no consequence. We give the followin 
extracts of a French historian. They will serve to set the 
fact right. 

“ Another fruit of the crusades, was the application of the 
name to many other leagues formed or fomented by the 
church of Rome. Innocent III. is the inventor of this arti- 
fice, and it implies a large acquaintance with the means of 
deception, through the illusions of language. He made sub- 
servient to his political designs, the enormous power of a 
word, which for one hundred and ten years, had excited 
throughout Europe the most active and blind enthusiam. 
He preached, therefore, a crusade against England, when he 
resolved to dethrone John; a crusade against the Hungarians, 
when he set himself up as the judge of their intestine dissen- 
sions; a crusade against the king of Norway, when he pur- 
posed to deprive him of his crown; but, above all, a crusade 
against the Albigenses, a sect scattered through the south of 
France. Raymond VI. count of Thoulouse, because he pro- 
tected the Albigenses, his subjects, was excommunicated as 
the favourer of heresy, and one of the legates who excited 
these troubles having received a mortal wound, the states of 
the count, accused of this assassination without proof, were 
declared vacant, and devolved upon the first erusader who 
should make himself master of them. In vain did Raymond 
humble himself even to opprobrium; in vain he had the 
shameful weakness to turn crusader himself against his own 
subjects. Simon de Montfort obtained these deplorable pro- 
vinces at the price of torrents of blood. Raymond took re- 
fuge with his brother-in-law, Peter II. of Arragon, who, after 
having in vain interceded with Innocent III., took arms 
against Simon de Montfort, and perished at the battle of 
Muret, in 1213. Two years after, the pope, in a council of 
Lateran, definitively dispossessed Raymond VI., granting 
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him a moderate pension, and transferred his estates to Simon, 
whom he dared to surname Machabeus, and who died in 
1218, at the siege of Thoulouse.”’ “ We do not intend,” says 
this author, “to exculpate from all errors the Albigenses, 
who were also called Waldenses, because many were found 
in the valleys of Piedmont, and sometimes “ bons hommes”? 
(good men), on account of the regularity of their lives. But 
to exterminate thousands of men, because they have deceived 
themselves, and to dethrone him who governed them, be- 
cause he did not persecute them enough. Such excessive 
rigour reveals the character, and manifests the power of In- 
nocent III.”’ (Velly Hist. de France, tom. III. p. 430— 
468. ) 

It is not without grounds that the honour of the establish- 
ment of the inquisition is given to this pope. Indeed, Lu- 
cius III. as early as 1184, had ordered the bishops to search 
for heretics, and subject them to spiritual punishments—to 
deliver them to the secular arm; but this first germ of an 
institution so formidable was but slightly developed, before 
the time when Innocent III. proposed to send into Languedoe 
two monks of Citeaux, commissioned to pursue the Albigenses, 
to excommunicate them, and denounce them to the civil au- 
thority, whose duty it was to confiscate their goods, or banish 
them, or proscribe them, under pain of incurring themselves 
ecclesiastical censures. Friar Reyner, friar Guy, and the 
archdeacon Peter de Castelnau, are the first inquisitors named 
or known in history. Innocent III. enjoined it upon princes 
and people to obey them—upon princes to proceed against 
heretics denounced by these missionaries—upon people to 
take up arms against indocile princes, and those who had too 
little zeal. These first ministers of pontifical vengeance soon 
had co-workers; among whom we distinguish St. Dominic, 
and so early as 1215, their functions had acquired a sufficient 
consistence and splendour to be solemnly approved in the 
council of Lateran. (Concil ¢t. XI. ff 142, Direct. ingui- 
sitor, p. 1. ¢c. 2.) Doubtless the inquisition, a species of 
permanent crusade, was not perfected and consolidated till 
afterwards, under the successors of Innocent III. but without 
the memorable trial of it which he had the honour to make, 
it is doubtful whether it would have flourished and fructified 
so terribly.”” (Essai historique sur la puissance tempo- 
rale des papes, p. 199.) 4 

Let the reader contrast this simple and short account of 
the doctrines and practices of the Albigenses—of the crusade 
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against them—of the inquisition established for their sup- 
pression, and the sanctions by which these measures were 
enforced, with the account given by Mr. Hughes of these 
matters. Let him remember, at the same time, the assertion 
of Mr. Hughes, that every denomination has all of the in- 
quisition for which the Catholic religion is responsible, pp. 
270,499. Let him remember, too, that these discrepancies 
arise between Catholics—the one writing history for the 
world and for posterity, and the other for the purposes of a 
discussion before a socicty of young men, professedly ena- 
‘bling them /o form their own judgment on the whole 
premises, his conclusion will, we doubt not, be, that the his- 
tory must needs be re-written, to vindicate the Roman Ca- 
tholic church from the charge of persecution. 

3. As to the genuineness of the canon in question. It 
avould seem to be proof enough of genuineness, that the canon 
has been compiled in the Decretals of Gregory IX. lib. V. 
tit. 7. c. 13. We venture to assert that it has not been omit- 
ted in any edition, certainly in none which has been pub- 
lished under the pontifical censure. But there is other proof. 
In the 2d vol. of the Essai historique, &c. already referred to, 
at p. 320, we have the copy of a document from under the 
hand of Pius VII. in which the chap. Vergentes X. de 
haeret and the chap. bsolutos XVI. de heretics are cited 
from, lib. 5, tit. 7, of the Decretals of Gregory IX. It is 
presumable, therefore (not to say certain), that the interme- 
diate chapters of the book, as it was compiled and has been 
published, were in the copy which that pope used. The 13th 
chapter contains the matter alleged by Mr. Breckinridge, and 
questioned by Mr. Hughes. We give an extract from this 
document, together with the remarks of the author (of the 
Essai historique, &c.) by which it is introduced. 

“In Germany, some Protestant princes had received for in- 
demnity, certain ecclesiastical property, which the holy see 
was not willing to have disposed of, particularly for swcA a pur- 
pose. It was the subject of many writings prepared at Rome, 
in 1803, 1804 and 1805, and particularly of certain instruc- 
tions to the nuncio resident at Vienna, in which instructions, 
among other singular details, we read the following, viz: 
But not only has the church succeeded in preventing here- 
tics from the occupation of ecclesiastical property, she has 
besides established, as the punishment of the crime of heresy, 
the confiscation and loss of the property possessed by heretics. 
This punishment is decreed in respect to the goods of indi- 
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viduals, by the decretal of Innocent III. digested in chap. 
Vergentis X. de heret; and as to principalities fiefs, it is 
also a rule of the canon law, in the chap. Absolutos XVI. de 
hereticis, that the subjects of a prince manifestly heretical, 
are enfranchised from all homage, fealty, and obedience to 
him. One must have but little acquaintance with history, 
not to know that sentences of deposition have been pro- 
nounced by pontiffs and councils, against princes obstinate 
in heresy. In truth, we have fallen upon times so calamitous 
and so humiliating, to the spouse of Jesus Christ, that it is 
neither possible nor expedient for her to invoke such holy 
maxims (ricordare queste sue santissime massime di gi- 
usto rigore), and she is forced to interrupt the course of 
her just rigours against the enemies of the faith. But if 
she cannot exercise her right of deposing the partisans of 
heresy from their principalities, and of declaring them (deca- 
duti da loro beni) divested of their property, can she allow 
herself to be deprived of her own domains to enrich them? 
What a subject of derision she would then be to the heretics 
and unbelievers themselves, who insulting her grief, would 
say, that at length means had been found to make her tole- 
rant,” &c., (direbbero esservi trovati i mezzi onde farla 
divenir tollerante). 

Such, then, were the views of Pius VII. in the 19th cen- 
tury. The reader perceives that the spiritual head neither 
regards the decree in question of the council of Lateran as 
spurious, nor its spirit as antichristian. 

But we have not done with definitions. On p. 7 are the 
following. 1. Religious liberty, is “tbe right of each indi- 
vidual to worship God according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, without invading the rights of others.” 2. That ; 
civil liberty is said to consist in “the absolute rights of am 
individual, restrained only for the preservation of order in 
society.”’ Substituting then the definitions for the terms 
defined, we have the question thus. Is the Roman Catholic 
religion, in any or all of its tenets of faith and morals (as 
proved by the decrees of general councils, or by the bulls 
or briefs of popes, or by the admitted doctrines by a pope), 
opposed to the right of each individual to worship God ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own conscience, &c.? or is it 
opposed to the absolute rights of individuals, restrained only 
for the preservation of order in society ? 

Liberties then are rights, but what are rights? What is 
the origin, nature, or quality of these rights? Whence do 
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they come to us? Are they natural or imprescriptible? or 
are they the gift of society? 

The discussion is commenced with these topics. Mr, 
Breckinridge contends, if we understand his argument, that 
both civil and religious liberty are natural and unalienable, 
or indefeasible rights. The following are extracts from this 
portion of his argument. After adverting to certain senti- 
ments of his opponent upon the right of the majority to rule, 
he proceeds: (p. 34.) ana 

“ Now I contend that there are certain rights which lie 
aback of all conventions among men. That, according to 
our ever memorable Declaration of Independence, there are 
certain inalienable imprescriptible rights derived from God, 
of which a man cannot deprive himself, or be deprived— 
such as no majority can deprive him of, and no possible 
state of society weaken or destroy. 

“T would give the following constitutional definition of 
liberty (religious, especially as that enters peculiarly into 
this debate), derived from the constitutions of Pennsylvania, 
(1790); Kentucky, (1799); Ohio, (1802); Tennessee, (1796); 
Indiana, (1816); Illinois, (18:8); Missouri, (1820); almost 
in identical terms. This definition is a compact among the 
citizens of these states. The Rev. gentleman is not a Penn- 
sylvanian or an American if he reject it; I will show he is 
not true to his holiness if he adopt it. It is this: ‘#1 men 
have a natural and indefeasible right to worship Al- 
mighty God, according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences; no man can of right be compelled to attend, 
erect, or support any place of worship, or to maintain 
any ministry against his consent; no human authority 
can in any case whatever control or interfere with the 
rights of conscience; and no preference shall ever be given 
by law to any religious establishments or modes of wor- 
ship.’ This is the right of a/Z men, laity as well as clergy 
—every where; at Rome, as in North America—the inde- 
feasible, natural right; that is, a right by the law of nature, 
or in better language, by the gift of the God of nature; and 
therefore a right coeval with the race of man, and not 
repealed, but confirmed and illustrated by the gospel, to wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. 
This right is indefeasible—that is imprescriptible—not sub- 
ject to alienation; it cannot be repealed, or abridged, or im- 
paired, by power or numbers, nor divested by personal re- 
nunciation, It is a right indelibly impressed on each indi- 
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vidual man by God himself. So that he cannot make him- 
self, or be made tess free than God has made him in this re- 
spect. It isan essential element of his free agency, and in- 
dispensable to his voluntary worship, which alone is wor- 
ship in truth.”’ 

Mr. Hughes, in reply (p. 46), asserts that “the action of 
the majority-principle is restricted by the sphere of the 
purely civil and social relations. It has nothing to do, with 
those ‘natural and imprescriptible rights which lie aback of 
all conventions.’ These belong to another category, and 
shall be treated of in their proper place. That the gentleman 
should have confounded them with civil and social rights, 
is the more surprising, as the constitution has expressly Ex- 
CEPTED THEM from the operation of the prineiple, which 
that same constitution has sanctioned, for the regulation of 
social rights; and this exception the gentleman has quoted, 
without seeming to comprehend its meaning. ‘// men 
have d NATURAL Gnd INDEFEASIBLE right to worship Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences,’ &c. 

“ Here are the rights which the constitution recognises, as 
indefeasible and natural—equally beyond the reach of the 
majority and minority. These, then, have no reference to 
the civil or political rights, secured by the national instru- 
ment in question, but to religious, spiritual rights, which are 
to be inviolable.” 

After considerably more comment upon Mr. Breckin- 
ridge’s views, which we should be glad to extract if we had 
space, he proceeds thus: “ Let us endeavour to introduce 
order into the chaos of his speculations. Rieuts are privi- 
leges either inherent in our nature, or derived from some 
extrinsic source. The former class are termed NATURAL, 
INDEFEASIBLE, tmprescriptible and eternal. The latter are 
classed under various heads;—those which are derived from 
God by revelation, are termed divine rights; those which 
result from the social compact, are called eivz/ or political 
rights; when that compact secures us in the privilege of 
EXTERNALLY ‘ worshipping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of our conscience,’ it guarantees our religious rights. 
The immunities of the standing which we hold in the eccle- 
siastical body to which we belong, are termed our ecclesias- 
tical rights. Let us explain. 

“1. Narurat Rientr. If every man were living by 
himself, having no connexion with his fellow-beings, he 
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would have a natural right to do whatever he chose, except 
only what God would have forbidden him, &ce. 

“2. Divine Rieutr. This is the authority with which 
God has invested certain men and conditions of life, for some 
purpose of good. Thus, Moses, after his appointment, had 
the right to command the people of God. The Jewish priest- 
hood had the right to offer sacrifices. The apostles had the 
right to establish Christianity, and their legitimate successors 
have the right to perpetuate it, both by the preaching of the 
word and the administration of the sacraments. These rights 
are peculiar to those on/y, to whom God has given them, and 
in this they differ from natural rights, which are common 
to all men. Now rights and duties are correlative: and there- 
fore it was the duty of the people of God to obey Moses, 
and it is the du¢y of men to hear (and practice) the doctrines 
of Christianity from those who have the right to preach 
them. This right is not derived from nature; neither is it, 
nor can it be, derived from civil authority. And conse- 
quently those who have not received the divine appointment 
to exercise it, do not possess it at all. The sphere, and di- 
rect object of this righé, is spiritual. It is degraded by those 
who wield it for base, temporal purposes. ‘ My kingdom is 
not of this world.’ The exercise of this right is no usurp- 
ation, except by those who did not receive it from God, and 
could not receive it from any other source. 

“3, PoxrricaL, or Civit Rieuts, are ‘ that residuum of 
NATURAL liberty which is not required by the laws of so- 
ciety to be sacrificed to public convenience; or else those civil 
privileges, which society has engaged to provide in lieu of 
those natural liberties so given up by individuals.’ This 
definition is from a Protestant jurist. It distinguishes pro- 
perly between those natural rights which the laws of soci- 
ety do not require us to sacrifice, and those conventional 
rights which result from society itself. 

“Finally : Ecctestasticat Ricurs are those privileges 
secured to individuals according to their stations, and result- 
ing from the ecclesiastical constitution or usages of the reli- 
gious society to which he belongs. 

“Thus, Mr. President, you perceive that there are RIGHTS 
of various and distinct orders. That the application of those 
rights must be in the order of the subjects to which they 

are applicable, &c. 

“ These principles are so clear that they cannot be denied 
consistently with sense or reason. They are in the nature of 
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things, and constitute the pulse of civil and religious organi- 
gation. The individual who would exempt himself from the 
discharge of either social or ecclesiastical duties, as estab- 
lished in the state by lawful authority, or in the religious 
body of which he is a member, by an appeal to his pretended 
natural rights would justly be regarded as unworthy to parti- 
cipate in the advantages of either,” &c. 

We turn now to Mr. Breckinridge. After commenting 
on the majority-principle, and the last paragraph extracted, 
he proceeds as follows: 

“ Now my principle is this: there are certain rights which 
no majority or minority can give or take away, or interfere 
with, except to prevent men, in their exercise, from invading 
the rights of other men. Of these, as most important, I se- 
lected, as a specimen of the rest, the right of worship which 
God confers on every man as a natural, indefeasible right. 
This right is sometimes called a religious right; but our ad- 
mirable constitution justly regards it as a civil right: that is, 
though it refers to redigion, it is a right belonging to man in 
civil society. The constitution does not confer, and no con- 
stitution can fake away this right. It does not except it; 
but on the contrary adopts it, declares it, and secures it, as a 
civil right to all American citizens in the following noble 
language:— 

“<¢ 4ll men,’ &c. But at Rome, in Spain, and in every 
Roman Catholic country upon earth, this is denied; and even 
in the Spanish American states, the rights of conscience are 
trampled in the dust. The gentleman himself also on the 
first evening took the same ground in substance, when he 
vested all rights, civil and religious, in the majority. 
Frightened by the consequences of his own principles, he 
has half receded and half retains this ground, in the last 
speech. It is indeed a curious offspring of a Roman con- 
science, trying to speak .2merican principles. He denies, 
for example, that the majority-principle, as he calls it, has 
any thing ‘¢o do with those natural and imprescriptible 
rights which lie aback of all conventions.’ But if the right 
of worship be secured to us by the constitution as a civil 
right, then the majority-principle has much to do with it. 
It has to protect it. It would at Rome put down the tyrant 
called the pope. It would in South America put down po- 
pery as theestablished religion. It would not erect another 
in its stead. It would protect it, while it did not burn here- 
tics. It would close the inquisition. It would say to Jew, 
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Protestant, Papist, we protect you all, while you mind your 
own business. In England, and Scotland, and Ireland, it 
would break down the Episcopal and Presbyterian establish- 
ments; and expelling the word toleration from the earth, 
would put in its place protection to all—equal rights to all. 
So far, therefore, the majority-principle ‘ does belong to this 
category,’ and so far do these rights which ‘lie aback of all 
conventions,’ enter directly into the question of civi/ liberty.” 

Again, on pp. 64, 65, we find the following commentar 
by Mr. Breckinridge upon the definition of civil liberty 
which had been adopted. 

«“ But we will meet the gentleman’s wish for a more spe- 
cific examination of civil liberty. The definition adopted by 
us is this, viz. 

“<¢ The absolute rights of an individual restrained only 
for the preservation of order in society.’ 

“ ¢ Absolute’—not in respect to the Creator. As it respects 
him, all human rights are precarious and dependant. He 
may take away life, liberty, and happiness. ‘ In him welive 
and move and have our being,’ is the language of a heathen, 
but adopted and commended by an inspired apostle. In re-: 
spect therefore to God, the absolute rights of an individual 
ean mean no more than his natural rights. But these rights 
may be called absolute in respect to the laws of men. They 
are absolute in essence so far as they are indefeasible. And 
they are absolute in fact so far as they are not divested by 
the just powers of government. 

“*¢ Restrained.’ The Declaration of the American Inde- 
pendence will show us in what sense restraint is lawful. 

“ The second paragraph of that instrument reads thus:— 
‘We hold these truths to be self-evident—that all men are 
ereated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure these rights, go- 
vernments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.’ 

“From this it appears, that the end of government is to 
secure to individuals the enjoyment of their inalienable rights, 
and that the foundation of all just government rests upon the 
consent of the governed; and therefore, if our definition is 
just, the restraint intended must be se/f/-imposed, or such as 
rests upon consent freely given. 

“¢ Order in society.’ This phrase cannot be intended to 
apply to the actual forms of government, if the preceding 
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remarks are just; for if we should so understand it, civil 
liberty would be a variable quantity, ranging between the ex- 
tremes of a pure democracy and an absolute despotism. In 
the United States it would be one thing—in England another 
—in France another—in Austria another—in Russia another 
—in Italy another—alia Romae—alia Athenis: yet this is 
the very ground that the gentleman has already taken. It 
would be any thing or nothing. Civil liberty, therefore, is 
not the residuum of freedom, after making such deductions 
or subtractions from the absolute or natural rights of man as 
are necessary to preserve the pardicudar order established in 
the country where he happens to be, or to be born; but it is 
the residuum of freedom, after making such deductions only 
from his natural rights, as the social condition, in its best 
form, requires. These deductions are few, and consequently 
the residuum is large—such at least were the views of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence; such cannot be 
the gentleman’s. They declared that the object of the insti- 
tution of government is to preserve the inalienable rights of 
individuals, comprising, in this class, life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. But we are not left to inferences— 
they declared in express terms, that when any form of go- 
vernment becomes destructive of these ends, i¢ is the right 
of the people to alter and abolish it. If this sentiment be 
just, it puts an end to the doctrine of legitimacy and the di- 
vine right of kings; and it shows that civil liberty is much 
more than that miserable pittance of freedom, which the es- 
tablished order of society throughout the whole, or almost 
the whole of Europe, allows. It proves the right of erpa- 
triation, notwithstanding the claims and pretended rights of 
monarchs, to the persons of their subjects; it proves the right 
of revolution—the instrument itself is professedly a revo- 
lutionary paper, and justifies that as a right, which legiti- 
macy denominates rebellion and treason; and we should 
like to know whether the gentleman thinks our revolution 
was rebellion, our resistance, treason? ‘The instrument as- 
serts that the people are the source of all just government— 
that the rightful continuance of it in any form depends upon 
their will—that they have the right ‘to alter or abolish it, 
and institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 
ness.’ It is evident therefore that by order in society, can- 
not be intended the established order, unless civil liberty 
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may consist with acts of despotism; for such acts are consis. 
tent with the order of society in despotic states; and they 
may be necessary to maintain the established order of societ 
in such states. ‘The tenants of the Bastile and of the Inqui- 
sition may have suffered according to /aw—the law of the 
state to which it was their misfortune to belong. Indulgence 
to the full measure of the natural rights of man, only duly 
restrained, might often result in a dethronement and a reyo- 
lution.”’ 

The answer of Mr. Hughes. on p. 83, is as follows: — 

“ We now pass to the gentleman’s long commentary on 
the definition of ‘crvit Liserty.’ By this we agreed to 
understand * the absolute right of the individual restrained 
only for the preservation of order in society.’ This defi- 
nition, his own, must be very obscure, when four pages have 
been wasted in commentaries on it, which, however, only 
wrap it up in thicker folds of obscurity. It is much easier to 
understand the feat than the commentary. The whole 
seems to be intended as a high-wrought panegyric of the prin- 
ciples set forth in the constitution, of which I am as fond an 
admirer as the gentleman can be. Yet 1 must say, that this 
perpetual stooping to flatter the republican feelings of the au- 
dience, is but a lame way of maintaining an argument, whilst 
it is any thing but complimentary to their understandings.” 

Again, on p. 84, is the following passage:— 

“ Neither can I help believing that the gentleman has per- 
verted the meaning and spirit of the American constitution, 
when he tells us that ‘ ¢¢ justifies as a right that which le- 
gitimacy denominates rebellion and treason.’ This is in- 
judicious praise. I presume the advocates of ‘ rebellion and 
treason’ against this government, would find themselves mis- 
taken in appealing to the constitution for their right to per- 
petrate rebellion and treason. The gentleman wishes to 
know whether I think ‘our revolution was rebellion, our 
resistance, treason?’ I answer, that, in my opinion, our 
revolution was a successful experiment of popular resistance 
against unjust and tyrannical oppression, justified, not by the 
broad principles of anarchy laid down by him, but justified 
by the particular grievances to which it owed its origin. 
I believe it was so understood by the immortal men who 
wrought out the experiment and constructed the fabric of our 

national independence.” 
We have chosen to let our, authors speak for themselves 
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upon the questions with which this series of extracts was in- 
troduced. We will now add a few remarks of our own. 

The social edifices constructed by the American constitu- 
tions are altogether peculiar; and we are by no means sure 
that transatlantic systems of natural and political law, can be 
made to harmonize perfectly with our institutions. It ap- 
pears to us that the natural proneness of the human mind to 
copy, has led us to adopt principles, theories, and parts of 
systems, which have respect to political adaptations at vari- 
ance with the spirit of our institutions. There was a time 
when the Decree of Gratian was the great fountain, not only 
of ecclesiastical, but of civil jurisprudence. It was cited, not 
only in ecclesiastical and secular tribunals, but was invoked 
as authority in the explanation of treaties. It was almost, if 
not quite, the public law of Europe. This decree and the 
Decretals, and other canonical compilations which followed 
it, had for their object to reorganize society, by the introduc- 
tion of new principles. ‘The scheme was broken at the re- 
formation, yet it has left many traces of its existence upon 
European institutions—many fragments rari nantes in gur- 
gete vasto. We see them, but seldom think of tracing them 
to their source. The influence of this system upon Europe 
in former ages, and at the present day, has not been developed 
with that sagacity which its importance requires. It is 
enough for us to know, however, that the distribution of 
rights into distinct orders, and the definitions given of them 
in one of the foregoing extracts, are chiefly of canonical 
origin. 

Under the head of divine right, we are taught that the 
apostles had the right to establish Christianity, and that their 
legitimate successors have the right to perpetuate it;—that 
these rights are peculiar to them on/y to whom God has given 
them—that it is the duty of men to Aear (and practice) the 
doctrines of Christianity from ¢hose who have the right to 
preach them, &c. 

Now we object to these views, not so much in the abstract, 
as to the form in which they are presented, and the intent 
to which they are applied. We object that Mr. Hughes has 
not only mistaken the mame of the thing, but in his own 
words, he has mistaken the category to which it belongs. 
The gospel is a ministry, and those to whom it is committed 
are properly said to be in the exercise of duties, not of rights. 
Luke calls it diaxoviav sos Aoys. The first teachers were called 
ambassadors, apostles. They acted not in the exercise of any 
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right which they possessed, comparable to the natural or 
political right, but merely by authority, and in the name of 
him who sent them. The word Aierarchy, though quite 
canonical, was unknown in the early Christian church. The 
apostles and their immediate successors, preferred to be called 
the ministers (servants) of others, rather than their lords and 
princes. We grant, however, in reference to places, ranks, 
offices in the hierarchy, and emoluments annexed to them, 
the territorial jurisdictions of prelates, &e., the word right 
is appropriate. But that such rights are divine, we deny. 
The hierarchy is the work of man, and the rights which are 
incident to its ranks exist no where except by force of civil 
law. John Huss said, Papalis dignitas a Caesare inolevit 
ef pupae prefectro et institul io aCuesaris potentia emana- 
vit; and it is true, notwithstanding the decree of the council 
of Constance. The title of archbishop was absolutely un- 
known in the primitive church. It was unknown even so 
late as the council of Nice. But not to dwell upon this point, 
the proposition that it is the duty of men to hear the doc- 
trines of Christianity from the priesthood of the Catholic 
church (for so we understand the proposition), is certainly 
at variance with the theology of the American constitutions, 
For if God has invested that priesthood, exclusively of all 
others, with a divine right to teach, and correlatively with 
that right, has imposed on men the duty to hear them, and 
them only, then it is not true that men have a natural and 
indefeasible right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences, unless their consciences dictate the 
Roman Catholic worship. It is not true that men have the 
right to worship in several different ways, if it be their duty 
to worship in one particular way. Further, if this doctrine 
be true, then men can of right be compelled to attend, erect, 
and support places for Roman Catholic worship, because they 
cannot, without a violation of duty, withhold this service. 
If it be by right divine that the Roman Catholic clergy ex- 
ercise their functions, and if Almighty God has made it the 
duty of men to hear them, how are the rights of men violated 
by compelling them to do their duty? Whatisa duty? If 
it be a moral obligation to do a thing, can we suppose the 
existence of a duty, an obligation imposed by Almighty God 
to do a thing, and at the same time of a natural and indefea- 
sible right not to do it unless the individual thinks it right? 
“ Rights and duties are correlative’’—the one is fitted to the 
other. They are not contrarient. The reader will observe 
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we are not now upon the orthodoxy of the principle. We 
waive that question for the present. We are upon the con- 
gruity between the notion of the divine right in the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, and religious duties of mankind to hear 
them, on the one hand, and the American constitutions on the 
other. These instruments assume that there may be a diver- 
sity in the forms of worship—they suppose the existence of 
different and distinct ecclesiastical jurisdictions, and it is with 
tacit reference to these, they affirm that men have there na- 
tural and indefeasible rights. We know that every variety 
of worship which now exists, existed at the formation of 
these constitutions. Every one of them repudiates the Ro- 
man Catholic idea, that the visible church is one communion, 
having one visible head in the Roman pontiff. Nay, more, 
it was expressly to protect the members of the various visi- 
ble communions in the enjoyment of their diversified forms 
and systems, that these clauses were introduced. We must 
suppose that those who framed and those who adopted this 
principle, thought it not contrary to the divine will. Did 
they deliberately intend to protect men in the violation of 
their duties, in withholding from others their rights? Did 
they mean to set up their will against the will of God—their 
protection against God’s power? Yet Mr. Hughes’ definition 
teaches us that the papal hierarchy has, by divine right, the 
exclusive power to teach and perpetuate the religion of Christ, 
and that it is the religious duty of men to hear them, and no 
other teachers. Upon this divine right the hierarehy is 
founded, with all its jurisdictions, offices and emoluments. 
If, then, we do but assume the existence of such a divine 
right and corresponding duty, the establishment of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion by law is justified; for a man’s rights: 
are violated when he is compelled to do that which he has a 
right to omit, not when he is compelled to render unto 
others the rights which God has given them, or to perform 
duties which God has given others a right to exact of them. 
It would be absurd to appeal to a natural right as an ex- 
cuse for withholding a duty which is exacted by divine right. 
There can be no such conflict. If the natural right exists, it 
exists because God (the author of nature) has given it. It is 
as divine as any right can be. If the divine right of the 
priesthood exists, it is demonstrative that there is no natural 
right in others inconsistent with it, but this falsifies the as- 
sertion of the constitution, that all men have a natural and 
VOL. IX. NO. 2. 54 
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indefeasible right to worship God according to the dictates 
of their own consciences. . 

View the question as we may, the conflict between this 
theory of divine right, and the natural rights of conscience is 
inevitable. One must give way to the other. It has been 
proved in another article, that the principle of the American 
constitution is Protestantism,—that it 1s 1n essence irre- 
concilably hostile to the exclusive pretensions of the Roman 


see, Re ‘ . ag : 
- [To be continued.] 





Arr. V.—l. The Greek Testament, with English notes, 
critical, philological, and exegetical, partly selected and 
arranged from the best commentators, ancient and mo- 
dern, but chiefly original, &c. &e. By the Rev. S. T. 
Bloomfield, D. D. F. S. A., Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland, 
First American, from the second London edition. In two 
Volumes. Boston: published by Perkins & Marvin. Phi- 
ladelphia: Henry Perkins. 1837. 

2. The New Testament arranged in Historical and Chro- 
nological order, with copious notes on the principal sub- 
jects in Theology, &c. &e. By Rev. George Townsend, 

M. A., Prebendary of Durham, &c. The whole revised, 

divided into paragraphs, &c. &e. By the Rev. T. W. 

Coit, D. D., President of Transylvania University. Bos- 

ton: published by Perkins & Marvin. Philadelphia: Hen- 

ry Perkins. 1837. 8vo. pp. 455 and 472. 





Dr. BLoomrietp has been long known to biblical students, 
as the author of a “ Critical Digest of Sacred Annotations on 
the New Testament,” in eight volumes, a work of great re- 
search and labour. He therefore came to the task of prepa- 
ring a second edition of his Greek Testament with English 
notes, with the advantage of having gone repeatedly over the 
whole ground. Besides this, he is evidently a scholar, fami- 
liar with the Greek language and literature, and a man of 
untiring industry. In this, as in his larger work, he almost 
uniformly manifests a moderate and unassuming temper; 
giving himself much less credit than is common among com- 
mentators; carefully quoting his predecessors, where others 
would be content to borrow the substance of their statements, 
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without the formality of quotation. This habit, though evin- 
cing right feeling, our author carries to an excess, so as to 
give his books a mosaic character and appearance. It is 
easy to preserve a good conscience in this matter by ab- 
staining from claiming what does not belong to us, and 
avoiding those forms of expression, which are adapted to 
make the reader infer that what we state is all the result of 
our own extensive research. ‘There is a vast mass of exe- 
getical matter which is, as it were, common property, being 
found more or less in all extended commentaries. This we 
may fairly use without special acknowledgement, provided 
we avoid setting up a special claim to it. These materials 
must pass through the writer’s own mind, and be wrought 
into a consistent and uniform mass, and brought to sustain 
the particular views he may entertain of the sacred text. 
And it is easy for the intelligent reader to see when this is 
done, and when the writer is a mere transcriber. Our au- 
thor certainly avoids all undue claims to originality, and ra- 
ther injures the effect of his writings by the frequency of his 
literal quotations. It is very characteristic of his manner, as 
is particularly obvious in his prefaces, that instead of ex- 
pressing the commonest sentiments in his own language, he 
says, as the learned Dr. A. or Bishop B., or some one else 
well observes. 

The moderation of the writer is evinced not only in the 
modesty of his claims, but in the general spirit of his work. 
Though a consistent and decided Episcopalian, he rarely ma- 
nifests any disposition to polemics. His peculiar opinions 
are introduced only in those passages where we might justly 
expect to find them, and are not obtruded with partisan zeal 
on all occasions. He believes in baptismal regeneration, in 
the apostolic origin of the prelatical office, and he rejects the 
doctrines of personal election and perseverance of the saints. 
But these points are never offensively introduced or discussed. 

In addition to learning, moderation, modesty, and industry, 
Dr. Bloomfield deserves great credit for good judgment in 
adopting so simple and convenient a form for his present 
work. The Greek text is given at the top of the page, and 
the notes are printed in double columns at the bottom. The 
reader is thus enabled to take in the text and explanation at 
one view. Another great recommendation of the work is, 
that it is the only one of the kind. It has no competitor in 
the English language. This consideration, in addition to the 
beauty and correctness with which it is printed, will, we 
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presume, secure for it a wide circulation. Having mentioned 
the general characteristics of a favourable kind which distin- 
guish the work before us, we must in justice present those of 
an opposite nature. The writer has not sufficient reliance on 
his own judgment, or has too much respect for the great names 
of his own church, and distinguished eritics in general. Some 
of the most objectionable passages in the book are quotations 
from the dignitaries of the Episcopal church, whose senti- 
ments are often introduced out of respect. apparently for their 
learning or station, when the writer’s own views, as far as 
we can judge, would have led to much better interpretations, 
The author also seems frequently to get bewildered amidst 
the multitude of expositions, so as not to know what he thinks 
himself. He therefore frequently gives inconsistent inter- 
pretations of the same passage, or contradicts in one place 
what he had said in another. He appears to have paid much 
more attention to classical literature and biblical criticism, 
than to theology; and his doctrinal views are evidently, on 
many points, crude and unsettled. We find the most correct 
and most erroneous statements of the same doctrine scattered 
through his work. This is particularly the ease with regard 
to the doctrines of justification and election. Another fault 
is, that a due proportion is not observed between the differ- 
ent parts of the work. Difficult and important passages are 
often passed over very slightly, while comparatively unimpor- 
tant ones are discussed at great length. ‘There is almost as 
much said on the single word xosuixés, Heb. 9: 1, as on the 
whole of Rom. 5: 12—19. We know it must be very diffi- 
cult to preserve, in a first attempt, a due proportion between 
the different portions of such an extended work. But this is 
in some sort an abridgment of a larger work, and also a second 
edition. We might therefore reasonably expect that more 
attention should be paid to this point. The great defect of 
the book, however, is that it is unsatisfactory. The reader 
in a multitude of cases having gone through the exposition, 
feels that he has learned nothing; that he knows no more of 
the meaning of the passage than he did before. This arises 
from various sources. The writer has little talent for con- 
densation. He does not seem able to give a clear and con- 
cise statement of his opinions and the grounds of them; but 
is wordy, loose, and general. In many cases too, he makes 
little attempt at explanation, contenting himself with detached 
philological remarks. There is, therefore, a vagueness and 
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want of point characteristic of the whole production, which 
it is easier to state than to account for. 

Having stated thus generally our opinion of this work, we 
must proceed to give our readers the means of judging for 
themselves. Dr. Bloomfield’s book is both an edition of the 
text of the New Testament, and a perpetual commentary. 
{t is therefore to be viewed under both of these aspects. The 
author informs us, with regard to the former of these points, 
that his object was to form a text so constructed that general 
readers of the New Testament might see the variations from 
the ¢ertus receptus distinctly marked in the text itself, and 
also to exhibit the state of the evidence, together with the 
reasons which had induced the editor to adopt any variations 
from the common text. “ A new recension of the text formed 
on such a plan, however desirable, or even necessary, was 
not to be found in this country; nor, indeed, in any other, 
based on sound principles of criticism; the texts for academi- 
cal and general use on the continent, being little more than 
reprints of that of Griesbach,” p. vii. Again, on p. xi. he 
says, “ The text has been formed (after long and repeated ex- 
aminations of the whole of the New Testament for that pur- 
pose solely) on the basis of the last edition of Robert Ste- 
phens, adopted by Mill, whose text differs very slightly from, 
but is admitted to be preferable to, the common text, which 
originated in the Elzevir edition of 1624. From this there 
has been no deviation except on the most preponderating evi- 
dence; critical conjecture being wholly excluded, and such 
alterations only introduced as rest on the united authority of 
manuscripts, ancient versions, and fathers, and the early print- 
ed editions, but especially upon the invaluable Editio Prin- 
ceps {meaning the Complutensian], and which had been al- 
ready adopted in one or more of the critical editions of Ben- 
gel, Wetstein, Matthaei, and Scholz.”’ 

We have much doubt as to the wisdom of this whole plan, 
and much more as to the skill with which it has been execu- 
ted. The multiplication of texts of the New Testament, all 
differing more or less from each other, is in itself an evil. 
To a certain extent it is a necessary evil. The results of the 
critical labours of editors devoted to this department of bib- 
lical study, should, when completely authenticated, be intro- 
duced into editions designed for general use. But we think 
it very undesirable that every commentator should become 
an editor, and set forth a new text. It would be much better 
to assume some corrected text, and if in any particular case, 
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he thought it needed further correcting, let him state his 
opinion, and the grounds of it, in his notes. The author in- 
deed says, there does not exist a text, either in England. or 
any other country, formed on the plan which he proposed, 
the texts for general use on the continent being little more 
than reprints of that of Griesbach. But this is a great mis- 
take. The editions of Tittmann, Knapp, Lachmann, &c. are 
far from being mere reprints of that of Griesbach. They are 
all constructed on principles which their authors have care- 
fully exhibited. And that of Knapp is so correct, so well 
pointed and arranged, and so convenient, that it has obtained 
almost universal currency both in Europe and in this coun- 
try. That our author should overlook it, as he does in his 
preface, is to us a matter of surprise. The edition of Lach- 
mann is in Germany, to some extent, obtaining precedency 
over Knapp’s and all others. This edition, however, from 
the peculiar plan of its author, is not adapted for general 
use. Ile does not profess to give the text which he thinks, 
all evidence considered, is the best, but simply that which 
prevailed in the eastern churches within the few first centu- 
ries. 

Though the formation of a new text, for general use, 
we think at present uncalled for, yet had the plan been 
well executed, there would be less reason for regret. We 
fear this, however, is not the case. We do not object so 
much to the readings which the author has adopted, as to the 
mode of proceeding, to the absence of any such statement of 
his critical principles, or of the evidence in favour of the 
reacing which he adopts, as to give the intelligent reader any 
satisfaction as to the soundness of his judgment, or the cor- 
rectness of his decisions. He tells us, indeed, that critical 
conjecture is discarded, that he departs from the text of Ro- 
bert Stephens only on the authority of manuscripts, versions, 
fathers, and early printed editions. But we do not know 
how he estimates the testimony of the manuscripts, whether 
by number, antiquity, or families. We are ignorant what 
weight he assigns to the versions either collectively or singly. 
He avows “ his dissent, though not from the canons of criti- 
cism professedly acted upon by Griesbach in his edition of 
the New Testament, yet altogether from the system of re- 
censions first promulgated by him.”? Yet we find him refer- 
ring to the Western, Alexandrian and Byzantine recensions, 
which is precisely Griesbach’s classification. In what sense 
does he use these terms, or what classification does he adopt? 
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Is it that of Nolan, some of whose terms and characteris- 
tic critical opinions we see at times in the annotations? We 
have not been able to discover, and of course cannot tell 
what weight is due to his statements that this or that reading 
is supported “ by different recensions.’’ Yet this is the 
main point. If Griesbach’s classification is right, his text is 
right; if his classification is wrong, as is now almost univer- 
sally admitted, then his text, so far as it is peculiar, has no 
authority. As Griesbach has unfolded his plan, the reader 
can judge of the authority of his readings; but as Dr. Bloom- 
field has not exhibited his system, we can have no intelligent 
opinion as to the credit due to his text.* <A few examples 
will be sufficient to iJlustrate the nature and force of our ob- 
jection. In Matt. 8: 28, the author says, “ the manuscripts 
fluctuate between Vegysonveiv, Dadagnvav, and Megacnvév. The 
weight of authority, as far as regards number of manuscripts, 
isin favour of the first mentioned, which is the common 
reading; but those manuscripts are chiefly of an inferior kind, 
and of one class; while Tadagyvév is supported by a not in- 
considerable’ nuniber of manuscripts of great antiquity and 
different recensions, by the Peschito, Syriac and Persie ver- 
sions, and some Fathers, as Eusebius, Epiphanius and Chry- 
sostom. As to I'sgacnvéw it is supported almost solely by the 
Vulgate and a few inferior versions. Now if external evi- 
dence was alone to be considered we must prefer Tegyeonvév. 
But internal evidence must be taken into account, and that, 
as we shall see, is strongly in favour of Tadagnvcw.”? This 
might do well enough for a commentator, but the statements 
are altogether too general and loose for an editor. No read- 
er, who understands the subject, could learn the state of the 
external evidence in relation to the text from the above ac- 
count. The majority of the manuscripts, he tells us, are in 
favour of the first reading, but their testimony is set aside 
because they are of an inferior kind, and of one class. But 
he neither tells us of what kind nor of what class. The fact is 
that they are modern manuscripts, and of the Byzantine class: 
the very class of which the writer says, in his preface, that it 


* We hope we do not unintentionally do the author injustice in these remarks. 
We find no exhibition of his critical principles on this and other important 
points either in the preface, or in his annotations, under some of the most im- 
portant disputed passages. If such exhibition is hidden in some part of his 
notes, itis more his fault than ours that we have not found it out. These are 
preliminary matters which must be stated at once, or no judgment can be formed 
of the correctness of his decisions in any one case. 
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presents a purer text than the more ancient manuscripts of the 
Western and Alexandrian recensions.* The second readin 
is said to be supported by no inconsiderable number of manu- 
scripts of great antiquity, and of different recensions, by seve- 
ral of the fathers, and the best versions. ‘This being the case, 
as the author had objected to the manuscriptsin favour of the 
first reading, because they were modern and all of one class, 
we should expect him to decide that the external evidence 
was in favour of this second reading. He however makes 
the opposite decision, and rests his preference of the second 
reading on internal evidence, and says that the external 
evidence is in favour of the first, thus making mere number 
counterbalance antiquity, diversity of class, and the autho- 
rity of the versions. We very frequently meet with the ex- 
pression “ the best manuscripts,’ for example, Luke 8: 43, 
9: 1. &c. &e.; but we do not know what manuscripts in our 
author’s estimation are the best. Most critics consider the 
ancient uncial manuscripts as entitled to most authority; but 
Dr. Bloomfield, as we have seen, says he prefers some modern 
manuscripts of the Byzantine class. Yet in the cases refer- 
red to, as supported by the best manuscripts, it is the ancient 
uncial manuscripts whose support is relied upon. Again, in 
a great number of cases, as in Acts 18: 5, we have such gene- 
ral expressions as “ some manuscripts, several versions, and a 
few fathers.”’ Such statements give. an editor no authority 
in the judgment of his readers. We wish to know how 
many and what manuscripts or versions are for or against a 
particular passage. In the case referred to, it turns out that 
the some manuscripts are A, B, D, E, 13, 40, 73, 137, 142; 
the several versions are both the Syriac versions, the Arabic, 
Coptic, Sahidic, Ethiopic, and the Vulgate; and the fathers, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and Jerome, who all read Acyw in- 
stead of «vejuars. This must be admitted to be very weighty 
evidence: and accordingly Bengel, Pearce, Kuinoel, Gries- 
bach, Knapp, Tittmann, Scholz, prefer Acy.. Yet our author, 
on the loose statement just quoted, says “the external au- 
thority for that reading is slender, and the internal by no 
means strong.”’ 

The far more important passage, Acts 20: 28, he discusses 


* “He (i. e. the author) is still firmly persuaded that the most ancient man- 
uscripts of the Western and Alexandrian family do not present so pure a text as 
that of some comparatively modern ones of the Constantinopolitan family. .... - 
In short, he has no doubt that the texts of the first mentioned manuscripts were 
systematically altered, for various reasons, by the early biblical critics,” p. XXi¥. 
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at much greater length, but we cannot think ina very critical 
or satisfactory manner. We have no space to enter on the 
examination of so difficult a question as the true reading in 
this passage. We shall simply remark on our author’s view 
of the manuscript authority in relation to the case. “ Kugiov 
is supported,”’ ge says, “ by thirteen manuscripts, five of them 
very ancient, and the rest neither ancient nor valuable.’ 
[Scholz, however, quotes eighteen, and among them A, C, D, 
k.} The second reading, “sod xugiov xai éeo9 is supported by 
one very ancient manuscript, and sixty-three others, none of 
much antiquity or consequence, but of different families. . . . 
sod écod is supported by the most ancient of the manuscripts 
(the Cod. Vat.) and seventeen others, some of them of the 
10th, 11th, and 12th centuries, but most of them more mo- 
dern.””’ From this statement of the case, our author infers, 
“It is manifest cod xvgiou is greatly inferior in manuscript au- 
thority to rod xvgiou xai dz00, and not superior to sod ésod,’”? that 
is, five very ancient manuscripts, and eight modern ones, are 
much inferior to ove ancient one and sixty-three others of not 
much antiquity or consequence, but of different families; and 
not superior to one ancient and seventeen others. We think 
this is an inference to which few critics would assent. On 
the contrary, if manuscript authority alone was to be taken 
into account, we should reverse the statement. Our author 
decides, in view of all the evidence, in favour of od xvgiov xai 
écod, and remarks that “as od xugiou was evidently formed on 
so xugiou xai deo, that is decisive.’’ ‘The force of this remark 
we cannot perceive. We are inclined to think, in view of 
the evidence of the versions and fathers, which the reader 
may find exhibited in Wetstein or Scholz, that the readings 
should be arranged in regard to their respective claims, tov 
eo, sod xugiov, and last of all sod xugicu xai beod. 

On Rom. 8: 10, our author tells us, “The edd. prine. the 
textus receptus, and several manuscripts and fathers have sod 
evorxouvrog xt. Which is adopted by Vater. The other reading 
+) évorxodv xt. however, is, with reason, preferred by Gries- 
bach, Knapp, Matthaei, Tittmann,as being the more difficult.” 
Such statements give very little information to the reader as 
to the real state of the evidence. We know not which man- 
uscripts support the one reading, or which support the other. 
It is useless to multiply examples. This is our author’s me- 
thod. He searcely ever so presents the evidence that the 
reader can judge of the correctness of his decisions. It would 
require no more space to exhibit the evidence properly, than 
VOL. IX. NO. 2, 35 
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the author, in most cases, occupies by his general statements, 
It would have taken up little room to say that the common 
text, in Rom. 8: 10, is supported by A, B, among the uncial 
manuscripts, and eight of the minuscript. and the other 
reading by D, E, F, G, I, of the one class, and 23, as quoted 
by Scholz, of the other class. Though our aythor exhibits a 
very commendable degree of diligence, yet he has not gone 
the right way to work. He has formed no correct idea of 
what is expected of an editor of the sacred text. Neither in 
his preface nor his notes, does he so state his principles, or 
so exhibit the grounds of his decision, that the reader can 
judge of the propriety of the reading which he has adopted. 
His text therefore cannot be received with confidence. And 
we must repeat what we said at first, that it would have been 
much better had he adopted some text, sueh as that of Knapp, 
for example, and given it without alteration; and in his notes 
indicated the few corrections he thought desirable. 

It is time however to attend to the exegetical department 
of the work before us. In our introductory remarks we have 
already adverted to the general features of the work. We 
must now refer to specific cases in illustration of the author’s 
manner as an interpreter, and his opinions as a theologian. 
There is a great difference between the first and second vol- 
umes. The former, being devoted to the historical books, is, 
as might be expected, less full and less minute. The great 
fault of the first volume is, that the annotations are too much 
in the form of detached scholia; the discourses as discourses, 
or narratives as narratives, are not unfolded or explained. 
Let the reader turn to the exposition of the sermon on the 
mount, and he will feel the import and justice of our criti- 
eism. That important portion of scripture is entered upon 
without a preliminary remark, and is, for the most part, dis- 
patched with brief grammatical or explanatory observations 
on particular forms of expression. ‘To the Gospel of John 
our author devotes more attention. The discourse of our 
Saviour with Nicodemus is preceded by two long columns of 
introductory matter, which however consists almost entirely 
in conjectures as to the character and object of the Jewish 
ruler. In the exposition of this all-important exhibition of a 
fundamental truth of the gospel we find very little to com- 
mend. We are in a few words told that the expression 
yswndn dvwSev Was a common one among the Jews to signify 
“an entire change of heart and life, though it was almost 
always connected with baptism as the symbol and pledge of 
it”? But we do not find one word on the ground of the ne- 
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cessity of this new birth, no explanation of the expressions 
to enter into the kingdom of God; to be born of the flesh: 
is flesh; to be born of the spirit; is spirit; all these are 

assed over. And on the phrase yewn3n 2 idarog we are only 
told that Udarog must be understood of baptism is quite plain 
from Titus 3: 5. Considering the space which our author gives 
to very subordinate matters, this is a very unsatisfactory de- 
gree of brevity. It appears from the little that is said that the 
writer is a believer in baptismal regeneration. This is notan 
inference to be drawn from his explaining ddaros in v. 5, of bap- 
tism, for many, who have no faith in that doctrine, understand 
our Saviour as there teaching that baptism (i. e. the open pro- 
fession of his religion by the reception of baptism) and a 
spiritual new birth are both necessary for admission into the 
kingdom of heaven. But the reference to Titus 3: 5, and 
the author’s remarks on that passage, make his views clear 
on this point. On the phrase did Aourgod wadryyeveciag (Titus 
3: 5), he remarks, “ The ancient expositors almost univer- 
sally, (see Chryst. 1. 323,) and all the most eminent modern 
commentators are agreed that by radryy. is meant baptismal 
regeneration. .... The term indeed might, without the 
adjunct Avurgiv, mean moral regeneration.” Had he stopped 
here we should have inferred that baptismal regeneration 
was not moral regeneration; but he immediately adds, that 
the following clause of the verse, by the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, “ must, of course, be primarily understood of 
the renovation proceeding from the regenerating grace of 
baptism; though it must not be confined to that; but under- 
stood of that moral renovation begun in baptism, but requir- 
ing the aid of the Holy Spirit through the whole of life.’’ 
The reader will perceive that this is not an interpretation of 
the apostle’s language, but a statement of the writer’s own 
ideas on the subject. The words Aourgw radryyeveciag mean a 
washing which is regeneration, or, which is the cause of 
it, and they can scarcely mean any thingelse. All we have 
to do is to learn what cadsyyevesia means. If we are to take 
our author’s word for it, it very rarely means a moral re- 
generation. If so, the passage, even supposing Aocuregiv to 
mean baptism, teaches nothing about “ the regenerating 
grace of baptism,’’ but merely that we are saved by a wash- 
ing (baptism), which is not a moral new birth, but the 
means of translation from one state to another. According 
to all the best means of judging, however, the word in ques- 
tion does in scriptural language mean moral regeneration. 
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As it only occurs elsewhere in the doubtful passage Matt. 
19: 28, we must decide its meaning from its ety mology, and 
from the use of cognate and analogous terms. TloAvyyevesia, 
then, according to its etymology 5 is equivalent to mr ienien 
yewnzqves and that again to si dvwsev yewnsjva, which of course 
would lead us to the idea of a moral change. And then 
again, the cognate or analogous terms 7évvaw, avany Ewes cevonxent 
Vow, avaxaivwtic, xa) xtioig, When employed in relation to 
religious subjects, are always used in reference to a moral 
change. The word in question, therefore, there can be little 
doubt, means regeneration in the modern and general sense 
of that term, i. e. a new birth, or change of heart. If this 
be so, the passage in ‘Titus teaches that we are saved bya 
washing which is a regeneration, a great moral change; and if 
Aourziv Means baptism, then baptism is this moral regenera- 
tion, or the cause of it. But who has proved that Dour giv 
does mean baptism? The word itself has not this meaning; 
the context does not require this interpretation, nor do 
parallel and analogous passages favour it. On the contrary, 
it seems very plain that the apostle designed by the very 
form of expression to guard against such a misconception. 
He defines the washing of which he speaks as a radvyyevecia, 
a great moral change, and explains it by the following 
clause, “the renewing of the Holy Ghost.”? In the note 
on 1 Cor. 6: 11, our author’s views on this subject are 
still more strongly expressed. On the expression “but ye 
are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified, ” &e., 
he remarks; “In the first of these terms, there is an allu- 
sion to baptism; in the second and third, to its effects and 
benefits, sanctification and justification.”” He sustains his 
interpretation by citing from bishop Bull, the following pas- 
sage, “ Lavatio significat primam a vitiis per baptismum 
purgationem; sanclificatio praeparationem et quasi forma- 
tionem hominis per gratiam Spiritus Divini, ad opera bona 
facienda, vitamque sanctam degendam; justificatio denique 
amorem illum Dei, quo. jam sanctam vitam degentes complex- 
itur, eosque in Christo vitae aeternae praemio “dignos censet.”’ 
This is an illustration of the degree to which the leaven of 
papal theology has found its way into the church of England. 
Not so much indeed into its articles or liturgy, as into the 
minds of its dignitaries and theologians. This, as it seems 
to us, is easily ‘accounted for. The church of England, as 
far as regards its peculiarities, rests in common with the 
Romish church, on tradition and the testimony of the fathers, 
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and not on the scriptures. In defending these peculiarities, 
therefore, recourse is had to these fathers; they are regarded 
as great authorities, not merely as to matters of form and 
government, but as to doctrine; and hence it is that the loose 
and antiscriptural views which soon corrupted the purity of 
the gospel are constantly reappearing in the writings of the 
earlier, and even, as we see, the more modern theologians of 
the church of England. Hence we are told, even in this re- 
cent work, that “ sanctification and justification are the effects 
of baptism,”’ and in the language of bishop Bull, that justifi- 
eation is that love of God by which he embraces those who 
live a holy life. 

The note on John 6: 37, al/ that the Father giveth me, 
shall come to me, is also characteristic of our author’s man- 
ner of dealing with controverted doctrinal matters. As to 
the sense in which the Father is said to give men to Christ, 
he says, “ expositors differ in opinion. The Calvinistie ones, 
as may be imagined, understand it of being chosen of the 
Father to eternal salvation by an absolute decree. But to 
this view see the unanswerable objections of Grotius, Ham- 
mond, and Whitby, as also of Chrysostom, who ascribes the 
dogma to the Manicheans. The term, therefore, (here and 
at v. 39 and 65) must signify something compatible with the 
free agency of man. ..... To give men to Christ, is evi- 
dently equivalent to draw them to Christ: and how irrecon- 
cilable that is with the compulsion implied in the Calvinistie 
interpretation of giving, is obvious.”” The word fdxisw he 
tells us, “ denotes a power not compulsory, but strongly sua- 
sory, meaning fo draw (not drag) any one; i. e. to sway 
the understanding, or incline the will by all moral means 
and fit motives as propounded in the revelation of his will in 
the holy scriptures.’? This, however, is not all that is meant; 
the terms used, he says, “ undoubtedly point to a most im- 
portant doctrine—that of the preventing grace of God by 
his Holy Spirit, indispensably necessary to any one’s being 
given to Christ by God; and also for the co-operating grace 
of that Spirit after we have been brought to Christ by his 
preventing grace—proving the truth of what is said in our 
article, that ‘ We have no power to do works pleasant and 
acceptable to God, without the grace of God preventing us, 
that we may have a good will, and working with us when 
we have that good will.’’’ This is very tolerable Calvinism, 
very much better than the most of that which is taught by 
some professed Calvinists of the present day. 
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The note on Acts 13: 48, is very long; more space is devo- 
ted to the single clause xai érisrsutay ico qoav teraypdvor sig Cony 
aizvov, than to the whole paragraph in Rom. 5: 12—19, Our 
author of course objects to the ordinary interpretation, and 
yet neither approves of connecting sig Zwyv ai. with éms., nor is 
disposed to take serayyzvor, in a middle sense, * those who had 
arrayed themselves for salvation.’’* He adopts another sense 
of acces cic, viz. Lo be thoroughly disposed for, or pur- 
posed for, bent on, and states the full meaning to be, “whose 
minds were in a fit state to judge of the evidence of the truth 
of the gospel, who were seriously concerned about their sal- 
vation, and were thoroughly disposed to make all sacrifices 
to obtain eternal life.’”? Our author, after all his labour to 
disprove the Calvinistic interpretation of this passage, and to 
establish his own, virtually gives up every thing, by adding, 
«“ At the same time, while we contend that the doctrine of 
predestination can by no means be found here, yet it is pro- 
per to bear in mind that the dispositions of the persons in 
question could not have been what they were, or have been 
originally such, from themselves; but must be ascribed to 
the preventing grace of God, to which it is owing that men 
are ever disposed to embrace or obey the gospel of Christ.’ 
With regard to the meaning of the passage itself little need 
be said. Admitting that rerayuévos may mean disposed, bent 
upon, we have the choice between the simple and ordinary 
meaning of the word as given by our translators ordained, 
and a very far fetched interpretation. Which is in most ac- 
cordance with the analogy of the scriptures? Are men said 
to be called or chosen according to the purpose of God, or be- 
cause they are in a state of mind to judge of the evidence of the 
gospel, &c. &c. The passage, though a very plain one, is not 
necessary for the support of the Calvinistic doctrine, though 
commentators of all classes admit our right to itt Some 


* Wrver, (Gram. p. 239), after giving several instances in which the per- 
fect and pluperfect passive have the force of the middle, adds in a note, that 
Marktanp reckons this passage as another example, and translates it thus, e¢ 
Jidem professi sunt (quotquot tempus, diem), constituerant in vitam aeternam. 
“This explanation,” rather discourteously adds Winer, “is likely to find, with 
impartial interpreters, about as little favour as most others which proceed from 
English philologians.” 

t Want, in his Clavis, thus paraphrases the clause, quos voluit Deus esse 
inter eos, quibus contingeret vita et felicitas aeterna. Otsaausen Com. iiber 
das N.T. “The idea of a predestinatio sanctorum, which pervades the whole 
scriptures, must be acknowledged in these words; and the attempts to obliterate 
it are to the last degree unnatural.” 
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of our author’s objections to the common interpretation will 
excite surprise. “It is forbidden,” he says, “ by the word 
ixicrsutav, Which, under the present circumstances, ean mean 
no more than that they believed in the Lord Jesus, and re- 
ceived the religion which he came to promulgate. Yet it 
cannot be supposed that a// who did so were predestined to 
eternal life. There were doubtless, (as Schoettgen observes), 
among those believers, many hypocrites and evil livers, who 
eagerly enough embraced the theoretical truth, but cared not 
for the practice. ‘These, then, were not predestined.”” Va- 
leat quantum. 

With regard to Episcopacy, our author is moderate and 
modest. He says but little on the subject. In the index, 
under the word bishop, we are referred to the notes on Acts 
15: 36. 20:17. Phil. 1: 1. 1 Thess. 5: 12—14. and 1 Tim. 
3:1. These notes, however, are generally very brief. On 
Phil. 1: 1, he refers us to “the elaborate note of Whitby, 
who (inter alia) observes: ‘The Greek and Latin fathers, with 
one consent, declare that the apostle here calls their presbyters 
their bishops.’ . . . . Notwithstanding what has been so con- 
fidently asserted, that there was no distinction between pres- 
byters and bishops until some time after the apostolie age; 
the profoundly learned Bingham, in his Ecel. Antiq. L. IL. 
1.,seems to have satisfactorily proved the existence of a power 
in the apostolic age equivalent to that of bishops; and in the 
next age to the apostolical, both the exercise of the power, 
and the assumption of the title of bishop.’’? Again, in 1 Tim. 
3: 1, he says, “I have fully shown, in the notes on Acts 11: 
30. 20: 17. Phil. 1:1, that originally the terms éacx. and 
xeeo3. denoted the same offices in the church: and I pointed 
out also how the office of bishop (as we now use the term) 
was introduced.”? The note on Acts 20: 17 we believe is 
specially referred to. The author there remarks on the word 
sea Burégoug, “ As these persons are at v. 25 called éaioxoroug, 
and especially from a comparison of other passages (as 1 Tim. 
3: 1), the best commentators have with reason inferred 
the terms as yet denoted the same thing. ..... Now all 
seco Siceen were officially éxicxoro. Yet we are not therefore 
to infer that there was no superintending supreme authority 
in the primitive church; for reason will show that no society 
can exist without some laws, and consequently persons to ad- 
minister those laws. There can, then, be no doubt (?) but that 
one of the presbyters (as there were many at Ephesus) was 
in such a case, invested with authority over the others, and 
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consequently was a bishop in the modern sense of the term,” 
Such reasoning cannot need refutation. 

We proceed to select a few specimens of our author’s com- 
ments on the Epistles. Rom. 1: 4, as might be expected of 
a faithful son of the church of England, which has always 
laid great stress on all the doctrines relating to the person of 
Christ, he interprets in the usual way, viz. as to his hu- 
man nature indeed the son of David, but declared by the 
divine power to be the Son of God, as to his divine nature, 
by the resurrection from the dead. In v. 17, dsmososivn yap 
dcod xd. is rendered, “ For the justification which is of God, 
is therein revealed to be by faith.”” And the author re- 
marks that “ faith here designates the modus in quo or the 
instrument by which, not the causa causans seu efficiens, i. e. 
not either the meritorious or efficient cause or ground of 
forgiveness.’”’ On the construction of the passage 7Adagav ¢, 
dizav ¢. bod 2v juodsmers xrA. no remark is made. The sense 
is stated to be, * They dishonoured the glorious nature of 
the incorruptible God, by representing him under the like- 
ness of,’ &c. This is inaccurate, the meaning is, “ They 
exchanged the incorruptible God for the likeness,” &e. 
The same mistake is made in vy. 25, in regard to the ex- 
pression wErirArozayv t. GAjSEav ¢. O. ev Th) Leds, which is made 
to mean, who change the true God intoa lie, i. e. a pretended 
God, an idol. And év +4 Ledda is said to be for sis +o Leddog, a 
mode of interpretation which we are surprised to find in such 
a work. 

In the beginning of ch. IIT. we find the following correct 
remark. After answering certain objections, the writer says, 
the apostle “ draws the conclusion, that the law is insufficient 
to justify a man before God; and that for that justification, he 
will need righteousness of God through faith; which will, 
however, by no means tend to dispense with, but rather to 
confirm the obligations of the moral law.’? We make with 
design such citations as may serve to exhibit the writer’s 
opinions on the leading doctrines of the gospel. On v. 20, 
where it is said, ‘ because, by the works of the law no flesh 
shall be justified,’ &c. he argues to prove that véjwog here must 
mean the moral law, whether written or unwritten, i. e. law 
in general. Verse 21 is explained thus, “ But now (i. e. un- 
der the present dispensation, the gospel) a method of justifi- 
cation appointed by God [rather a different explanation of 
Oxouotivy 6203 from that which the introductory remark just 
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would lead us to expect], without reference to obedience to 
law of any kind, is revealed and promulgated; a method 
(which is no novelty) whose existence is attested by the law 
and the prophets.”? To the word dzoAirgucrs, he says, “ Most 
commentators assign the sense deliverance, without any re- 
ference to ransom paid. There is, however, an allusion 
thereto, and no more(?). It here denotes the method of re- 
demption provided by Christ.”’ This is not very exact. In 
the first place it is not correct that most commentators assign 
to the word here the mere idea of deliverance. On the con- 
trary, the great body even of the neological class of interpre- 
ters, give it its true sense, deliverance by ransom; see Wahl 
and Koppe as examples. In the second place, there is much 
more than a mere allusion to the idea of a ransom in the 
word. And, thirdly, it does not denote the method of re- 
demption, but the redemption itself. The word idagerngiv, in 
verse 25, he understands to mean an expiatory victim, a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice; and on v. 26 he quotes with approbation 
from Bengel the sentence, Summum hic paradoxon evangeli- 
cum; nam in lege eonspicitur Deus justus et condemnans, in 
evangelio justus ipse, et justificans peccatores. And ony. 28 
he cites, with commendation, Prof. Stuart, who says that 
passage means “ We count it as certain that men are justified 
in a gratuitous manner through faith in Christ, and not by 
perfect obedience to the law.”’ 

As the concluding verses of this chapter, vs. 21—31, con- 
stitute one of the most important portions of the New Testa- 
ment, we think the reader will consider our author’s exposi- 
tion of them disproportionately short. He devotes very 
nearly as much space toa single verse in Galatians, ch. 2: 20, 
as he does to the whole of this interesting passage. Brevity 
however is not the only fault. The passage is not unfolded, 
nor the relation of its several parts explained; and there is a 
vagueness in the exposition which leaves the mind unsatis- 
fied. 

With regard tochap. IV. our author remarks, “ Here com- 
mences Part II. of the Epistle (extending from hence to the 
end of chap. VIII.), in which it is proved, that the gospel 
doctrine of justification by faith, or gratuitous justification, 
does not make void any law, whether natural or revealed, 
but is quite consistent with both.’”? We think this a very 
erroneous view of the design of this and the following chap- 
ters, and, moreover, inconsistent with what the writer him- 
self says immediately afterwards, for he tells us that the apos- 
VOL. Ix: NO. 2. 36 
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tle proves in this chapter, “1. That Abraham himself was 
justified by faith, and not by circumcision (4: 1—12): that 
therefore justification is by faith, i. e. gratuitous, and not b 
works of law; and belongs to the uncircumcised Gentiles, no 
less than to the Jews. 2. That the believing Gentiles are 
part of the true seed of Abraham, intended in the promise, 
(4: 13—18,) and that therefore the Gentiles, by faith in Jesus 
Christ, have equal claim with the Jews to justification and all 
the benefits of the covenant.”’ If this is correct, the design 
of the chapter is to establish the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and not to prove that it does not make void the law, 
The full sense, he tells us, of the clause 2braham believed 
God, and it was counted to him for righteousness, is, 
“ Abraham placed entire confidence in God and his promises, 
with respect to offspring, &c., performing all such things as, 
by the light of nature, reason, and conscience, he supposed 
would be acceptable to God, though unenlightened by that 
future revelation of his will which he anxiously anticipated. 
Therefore God reckoned his pious reliance and devotedness 
to him for, and took them instead of, all those more perfect 
observances of faith and practice which a future revelation of 
his will should promulgate and enjoin. So Prof. Stuart, after 
remarking that the phrase éAcyioSy sig dm. being, at v. 4, inter- 
changed with AcyiZera xara yaew, affords a satisfactory view 
of its meaning, thinks it must be, that in consequence of 
Abraham’s belief, he was justified or accepted as righteous; 
i, e. he was gratuitously justified.”” Whether the author 
means by this to cite Prof. Stuart in support of his own in- 
terpretation of this passage, we do not exactly understand, 
and with how much justice such citation might be made, we 
do not pretend to know. The author quotes also from Mac- 
knight the following passage, which has at least the merit of 
being perfectly intelligible, “In judging Abraham, God will 
place on one side of the account his duéies, and on the other 
his performances. And on the side of his performances he 
will place his faith, and by mere favour will value it as equal 
to a complete performance of his duties, and reward him as 
if he were a righteous person. But neither here nor in Gal. 
3: 6, is Christ’s righteousness said to be imputed to Abra- 
ham. Farther, as it is no where said in scripture that Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed to Abraham, so neither is it said 
any where that Christ’s righteousness is imputed to believers. 
[In short, the uniform doctrine of scripture is, that the believ- 
er’s faith is counted to him for righteousness by the mere 
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grace or favour of God through Jesus Christ, that is, on ac- 
count of what Christ has done to procure that favour for him. 
This is all. Nor does the scripture carry the matter farther.”’ 
Were this all that was said on this subject, our author’s views 
on the subject of justification would be clear. It is not our 
business to discuss their soundness; we should like to know, 
however, how they are to be reconciled with some of his 
previous statements on the subject. On ch. 1: 17, he tells 
us faith is the modus in quo, the instrument by which we are 
justified: but here we are taught that faith holds a very dif- 
ferent relation to justification. It is not the instrument, it is 
the ground, it is that which is taken instead of perfect obe- 
dience. It bears the same relation to our acceptance that obe- 
dience would do; it is only less in quantity. He had told us 
also, on ch. 3, that Christ saves us as an expiatory victim. If 
this be so, it is the merit of that victim, not our acceptance 
of him, or reliance upon him, which is the ground of accept- 
ance. This placing the ground of our justification in any 
thing done by us or wrought in us, is a very serious error. 
The important and difficult passage ch. 5: 12—19, is past 
over in a very cursory and unsatisfactory manner. The au- 
thor professes to agree with Prof. Stuart, and refers to him 
with great commendation. ‘So far,’’ he says, “the general 
scope is plain; but, as Stuart observes, the detail is replete 
with difficulties, which have, however, been, for the most 
part, successfully encountered by the learned Professor in 
his very valuable commentary, which I strongly recommend 
to all those of my readers who are desirous of understanding 
the course of reasoning in this imporiant portion of scripture; 
and must content myself with referring them to his excellent 
analysis of the contents of these verses.’”” We were surprised 
after this, to find him differing from Prof. Stuart in points 
which render it impossible that he should entertain the same 
opinion with the professor, as to the scope and reasoning of 
the apostle. He agrees, indeed, with him and most other 
commentators, in supposing that v. 12 contains the first mem- 
ber of a comparison which is completed in v. 18. He agrees 
also with him and others, in considering vs. 13,14 as the 
proof of the proposition contained in vy. 12. It is evident 
from this, that if he differs from Prof. Stuart as to the mean- 
ing of v. 12, he must differ from him in his view of the whole 
passage. And that he does thus differ, there can be no doubt. 
On the words é9’ & sévres jyagrov, after remarking on the dif- 
ferent explanations given of é9’ 4, he says, “The difficulty is 
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not such as needs to be removed in so violent a manner; for 
jpagrov sinned, merely implies that they are ‘treated as sin- 
ners,’ ‘considered guilty in the sight of God;’ i. e. on ac. 
count of Adam’s fall. Thus the expression will be equiva- 
lent to duagrudol xare¢raSncayv at v. 19.” But Prof. Stuart 
tells us that ravess juagrov mean all have sinned in their own 
persons, or actually. This is a radical difference. Accord- 
ing to Bloomfield, the comparison is, ‘as by one man sin en- 
tered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed 
on all, because that all are considered guilty in the sight of 
God on account of the fall of that one man, so all are considered 
righteous in the sight of God, on aecount of the obedience of 
one man.’ But according to Stuart, the comparison is, ‘ As 
all men have been introduced to sin and death by Adam’ 
(i. e. as he explains him p. 216, ‘as sin and death had been 
introduced into the world by one man, and become univer- 
sal),’ so righteousness and life are provided for all by Christ,’ 
p. 235. According to Bloomfield, the proposition contained 
in v. 12, which verses 13, 14 are intended to estabtish is, 
that all men are considered guilty in the sight of God on ac- 
count of Adam’s fall. According to Prof. Stuart, those verses 
are designed to prove that all men have sinned in their own 
persons. It is very obvious that these are radically different 
views of the whole passage. We think Bloomfield right in 
this case, and Prof. Stuart wrong. But the marvel is, that 
the former should think that he agrees with the latter. The 
wonder is increased when we look at the following verses. 
Bloomfield says the argument of vs. 13, 14 is well stated by 
Mr. Holden, thus, “ Adam was subjected to death because he 
violated the law respecting the forbidden fruit; but from his 
time till that of Moses men were subject to death who had 
not violated any similar positive and express law; therefore, 
they must have been subjected to death and treated as sin- 
ners, not for their own actual sin, but in consequence of 
Adam’s sin.’” This is an interpretation which Prof. Stuart 
rejects with great earnestness (see pp. 218, 19), and main- 
tains that these verses prove that all men are sinners, in their 
own persons, and therefore death prevailed over them all. 
Yet in the sentence immediately preceding the one just 
quoted, Bloomfield says, “ The common interpretation of the 
whole passage (vs. 13, 14), is confirmed by the Greek fathers 
and commentators. See the details in Stuart.””? Again, on 
the clause rovg uj duaprngavrag xtrA. who had not sinned, &e., 
the writer remarks, “ By the persons here adverted to are 
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meant, as bishop Warburton remarks, those who died before 
they came to the knowledge of good and evil, namely, infants 
and idiots.”” ‘This interpretation, says Prof. Stuart, is gene- 
rally rejected by distinguished critics of all parties, at the 
present day.”’ It is very obvious that. the author’s ideas 
must be very confused, who can give such interpretations of 
the details of a passage, and yet imagine himself to agree 
with a writer as to its design and argument, who adopts views 
directly the reverse of his own on such essential points. 

We remarked above that we thought the writer correctly 
explains the meaning of the words séavess jjuagrov in saying 
that they imply, that all men are treated as sinners, or are 
considered guilty in the sight of God on account of Adam’s 
fall. This no doubt is the sense of the passage, though not 
perhaps the s¢gnzfication of the words. That is, it may be 
doubted whether auograve has the signification there assigned 
to it of peccati culpam sustineo, as Wahl expresses it, and 
yet this may be, and we doubt not is, the meaning intended 
to be expressed by the apostle by the whole context. This 
idea, however, may be expressed, though the word be trans- 
lated according to its ordinary signification, provided we ad- 
here to the strict force of the tense which the sacred writer 
uses. The aorist jyaprov does not mean have sinned, but 
sinned. That is, it simply relates to the past, without any 
reference to any other portion of time; it also expresses that 
which is momentary in time past, in opposition to what is 
continuous or frequently repeated.* Our translation,therefore, 
of cavres juagrov, all have sinned, by bringing the action 
expressed by the verb into relation to the present time, na- 
turally suggests the idea that ‘all have sinned and are 
now sinners,’ and on this account death has passed on all. 
The language of the apostle, however, correctly expresses 
the very idea demanded by the context, the scope of the 
passage, and the parallel expressions which occur in the fol- 
lowing verses, ‘As by one man sin entered into the world, 
and death by sin, so death passed on all, for all sinned,’ i. e. 
they all once sinned through that one man. The sense in 
which they sinned through him is explained by what follows; 
they were constituted sinners on account of his transgression, 
i. e. they are considered guilty in the sight of God on ac- 
count of Adam’s fall; as they are constituted righteous on 
account of Christ’s righteousness. 


* See Wrxer’s Gram. p. 251,252. Robinson’s Buttmann, p. 378, 
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The seventh chapter, as might be anticipated, is under- 
stood by our author as describing the exercises of an unre- 
newed man. On v. 14 he remarks, * Augustin, and most of 
the early modern commentators (especially of the Calvinistic 
school), maintain that the apostle here speaks of himself, and 
of regenerate Christians. But the ancient commentators and 
the later modern ones are of opinion that he speaks of the un- 
regenerate, and consequently per peracynuaricuiv, as before.” 
With the latter our author professes to agree. On v. 17/he 
has the following passage (quoted from Young), “ From both 
the foregoing instances the apostle draws the same conclu- 
sion—that the man thus acting in opposition to his conscience 
and best resolutions and endeavours, can hardly be considered 
a free agent; but must labour under some fatal bias, some in- 
bred, indwelling principle of sin.’”? We do not think that 
writers who are not of the Calvinistic school mend matters 
much. It is immediately added, “ The apostle here, for the 
purpose of his argument, considers man as having two dis- 
tinct natures, the spirifualand carnal. The former he now 
speaks of as the read self, which he calls at v. 17, &e. J; at 
v. 22, inward man; v. 23, the law of the mind; and de- 
scribes 8:1, by xara avejya, &e.”? This looks like going 
back to the other interpretation; unless the writer departs so 
entirely from scriptural usage as to call mere natural con- 
science spiritual, or describe it as xara wvejua. That the 
writer does lose himself and fail to carry out his own hypo- 
thesis, we think very plain from his comment on v. 2 of the 
next chapter. “ The vouog cou cveimarog and the viuos 7g dwag- 
cias,’” he tells us, “have reference to the /wo principles of 
action mentioned in the preceding chapter, by which the 
carnally minded and the spiritually minded are respectively 
led. The former is so called, as being implanted by the 
Spirit, the giver of life.’ Then, of course, the conflict de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter is not a conflict between na- 
tural conscience and corrupt inclination, but between a prin- 
ciple of action implanted by the Spirit of God and our corrupt 
nature, or as our author calls it, on v. 17, the old man. We 
ought perhaps to have quoted from the note on 6: 6 the wri- 
ter’s explanation of the phrase 6 cadauig civSewmog, which, he 
says, “denotes the corrupt disposition, and even nature, 
which men derive from Adam, and which belongs to them 
in their unrenewed state. ...... To this is opposed the 
new man, the holy disposition and character infused by the 
Holy Spirit and required by the gospel.” 
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The phrase gpivypa sig Cugxds, in v. 6, is inadequately ex- 
plained as “the being dev oted to the flesh by the medium of 
the animal propensities.”’* The word divara, v. 7, he tells us, 
«The most enlightened commentators, ancient oad modern, 
are agreed must be taken in a popular sense, as in the next 
verse, So as not to exclude the liberty of human action, or in- 
terfere with man’s free will. See Bp. Bull’s Apolg. pro 
Harm. p. 74, and Prof. Stuart; the latter of whom shows we 
are not to resort to any metaphy sical subtleties; what the 
natural and physiological powers of the sinner are, not being 
under discussion.”’ In the explanation of vs. 19—21, the 
author inclines to the old interpretation, making xric¢ to 
mean the whole creation. ‘The general sense of vs. 28—39 
he expresses in the language of Prof. Stuart, which clearly 
ascribes to the #postle the doctrines of predestination and the 
perseverance of the saints. Yet in the details of the exposi- 
tion he departs from the view given by the professor. Thus 
on v. 29, he says, “I see no reason to abandon the common 
interpretation of ois xgozyw, those whom he foreknew would 
be such, i. e. lovers of God. . . . . The best commentators, 
ancient and modern, are mostly agreed that wpa yvis is to be un- 
derstood of the prescience of character, and rope, of deter- 
mination founded on such prescience.”’ On vy. 32 he says, 
inte mutiv does not (as the heterodox interpreters make it) 
signify Sor our benefit, but (as Koppe acknowledges) in our 
stead, and fer the expiation of our sins.”’ 

The note on ch. 9: 5 is the most condensed and satisfactory 
that we have yet met with inthe book. We must except, 
however, one rather singular remark, “ Many modern com- 
mentators (even Stuart) think that 6 Gv gai rcvewy deig is equi- 
valent to 6 dv 6 péysicros bedg, who is the supreme God, thus 
making God the Son supreme over God the Father.”” Yet 
to the interpretation itself the writer assents, only requiring 
that the “epithet swpreme is not to be understood to imply 
any superiority over God the Father, but only over all created 
being, so that the passage shall testify the equality or rather 
the identity of Christ’s deity with that of the Father.”? This 
is obviously all that was ever intended by the expression to 
which the exception is taken. 


* The reader will be surprised to notice in this work, among so many indi- 
cations of s< ‘holarship on the part of the author, the almost constant occurrence 
of the inaccurate or inappropriate use of words, and of awkward expressions, as 
in the case just cited, “ devoted by the medium,” and on p. 41, “preoccupies two 
objections ;” a latinism almost as bad as “ contort interpretations,” p. 16. 
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The notes on vs. 8, 9, 10, are, with some slight exceptions, 
such as a Calvinist might have written. For example, it is , 
said on v. 8, “ Here it is shown whatever difference might 
exist between Isaac and Ishmael, that was to be ascribed 
solely to the good pleasure and gracious promise of God.” 
The author, however, would probably understand his own 
language in a manner somewhat different from that in which 
we should interpret it. On v. 11 we are told, “ The apostle 
does not mean (as those of the Calvinistic persuasion imagine) 
that there is destined to all men individually a state either of 
eternal happiness or eternal misery, not according to the 
merits of each, but according to a divine decree, or on account 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin.’”? What can this mean, a 
state of eternal happiness destined to individuals on account 
of the imputation of Adam’s sin? In the course of the ex- 
tended note which follows, we have the usual objections to 
the argument derived from these verses, in favour of the 
doctrine of personal election. As, for example, that the apos- 
tle is not speaking of the whole human race; that he does 
not refer to the state of men in a future life; that he is not 
speaking of individuals but of the church; that Jacob and 
Esau are not spoken of as individuals, but as representing two 
nations, &c. &c. There is no intimation in all this that the 
writer does not decidedly reject the Calvinistic view of the 
apostle’s argument. Yet he seems to find, when he gets to 
v. 14, that his own interpretation cannot be carrted through, 
for we there meet with the following singular contradiction 
of what he had previously stated. “ In not having bestowed 
on all the Israelites, but on some only, this blessing of faith 
in Christ [this is not an external privilege, but a saving grace, 
and a gift to individuals], the greater part being left in unbe- 
lief, the apostle shows that God does not act unjastly.”” And 
he finally fairly confesses that ‘he is inclined to agree with 
the learned Professor Stuart,’ and “to admit that the object 
of the apostle in this chapter may be not merely to vindicate 
the divine proceedings, in regard to giving or withholding 
favours in the present world, or the external privileges of re- 
ligion; but also in respect to the future lot of saints and sin- 
ners in another.” And on v. 15 he says, “ ‘The meaning is, 
in conferring privileges or favours, whether upon nations or 
individuals, God acts according to his sovereign pleasure.” 
He appears, however, occasionally to relapse into his former 
opinion, for in relation to the expression destined for glory, 
v. 23, he says, “ The glory here mentioned must be uader- 
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stood, with Macknight, not of the glory of eternal life; for, 
as he observes, the scriptures never speak of that as bestowed 
on nations, or bodies of men complexly (v. 24), but of the 
glory of being made the church or people of God.” This, 
as far as We can understand, is in direct contradiction to the 
exposition he had given of vs. 14—23. The remark on v. 
29 is rather obscure, “ Here we have another passage on the 
same subject with the preceding; namely, that it is to be as- 
cribed to the singular goodness of God, that a very small 
part only (to the exclusion of the great bulk of the Jews) 
possess the promised felicity.” 

The interesting passage, 1 Cor. 1: 30, who of him is 
made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanelification and 
redemption, is not very satisfactorily explained. The au- 
thor, adopting the interpretation of Bp. Warburton, says, 
“ Wisdom and righteousness describe a messenger sent 
from God with the publication of the eternal law of truth and 
right(?); sanctification and redemption denote the Messiah 
who was to atone for man’s transgression, and restore him to 
his lost inheritance.”’ Still less satisfactory is the author’s 
exposition of chap. 3: 14,15. “ The Luxmoi avSguero are those 
who have the Lux7v (or animal and sensual principle, which 
man enjoys in common with the brutes) only, without hav- 
ing, or at least using, the svedua, or intellectual faculty, 
which is peculiar to man; and who are of course destitute of 
the illumination of the Holy Spirit; men who are either led 
by sensual impulses only, or rely solely on the light of na- 
ture, slighting every thing which cannot be brought to the 
evidence of the senses.”” As though this description could 
include all the rejecters of the gospel, and as though some of 
the most intellectual of men have not as mueh opposed to 
the ‘things of the Spirit,’ as the most sensual. It is plain 
that, according to the apostle’s classification, every man who 
iS not wveyparixg, i. e. under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
is Luyixds, 1. e, under the guidance of his own natural princi- 
ples; Lvy means the whole mind or soul as often as it means 
the animal principle. 

The difficult passage, in ch. 15: 28, respecting baptism for 
the dead, the author thinks means, ‘ What will they be doing, 
i. e. what will they benefit themselves, who are baptized for 
the gake of, i. e. in hope of, the resurrection of the dead.’ 
In 2 Cor. 5: 14, (The love of Christ constrained us, thus 
judging if one die for all, &c.) the writer correctly considers 
the phrase love of Christ as meaning, his love towards us; 

VOL. IX. NO. 2, 37 
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inte wavruv is paraphrased ‘as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of all.’ It is better to abide by the simple meaning of 
the words as explained by the author on a previous passage, 
instead of all. The words dga oi wavees dxé3avov, he says, 
“almost all translators render, then were all dead. But to 
this version strong and well-founded objections are urged by 
Prof. Scholef (in his Hints, p. 50), who shows, 1. That it in- 

volves a strong confusion of terms; 2. That it is contrary to 

the wsus loguendi of the apostle; and, 3. That deéSavev can- 

not signify 7 was dead, but I am dead. I would render 

‘then are all dead,’ as Col. 3: 5. The full meaning is, ‘ Then 

are all by nature spiritually dead,’ i. e. in a state of condem- 

nation, liable to eternal death; and, as it is implied, need te 

be brought into a state of salvation by the gospel.”? But to 

this interpretation the same objections may be urged; 1. It 

involves a strange confusion of terms; aré3avov is used in one 

sense in the first part of the clause and in another in the se- 

cond; 2. It is contrary to the wsus doguendi of the apostle, 

inasmuch as he does not use the word aroSv_exw without any 

adjunct to express the idea of spiritual death; and, 3. deéSevev 
means neither were dead, nor are dead, but died. It 

means in the one member of the clause what it does in the 

other. ‘If one died for all, then all died.” The meaning 

therefore is precisely what the apostle expresses in Rom. 6: 

3—8, anel 7: 4—6. ‘If one died for all, then (in virtue of 

their union with him) all died; his death was virtually their 

death, and therefore as he lives we shall live also.” Comp. 

Gal. 2: 20, I am crucified with Christ, yet I live, &e. 

The criticism on Gal. 2: 17, seems to us very obscure. Of 

si 02 Cnroivess dixonwSjvor év Xe., &c. he says, “The best com- 

mentators, ancient and modern, are agreed the sense is, 
while we seek to attain justification from Christ, resting all 
our hopes of it on him; cigéSymev xai adroi Gaerwror We be 
found sinners; i. e. it be discovered that we are sinners; 
namely, by having rejected the Jewish law.”? After a few 
remarks on the difference of the words cig. and sivas he adds, 
‘ ci cle. dung. signifies, if we are discovered to be yet in our sins, 
i. e. by clinging to the law and having recourse to its expia- 
tions.” Here are two contradictory explanations of the sense 
in which Paul uses the expression found to be sinners. The 
author overlooks the words xai aro’, which give colour tg the 
thought: even we, we in opposition to some other class of 
persons implied in the context. And that class is either 
those who do not seek to be justified by Christ, or the Gen- 
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tiles as distinguished from the Jewish Christians. The sense 
is then either, * If seeking to be justified in Christ, even we 
(i. e. who thus seek, and because we thus seek) are found to be 
sinners, then is Christ the minister of sin;’ or, ¢ If seeking to 
be justified in Christ, even we Jews are found to be sinners, 
i. e. in the same situation with the heathen, then,’ &e. 
The difficult passage in v. 19, “I by the law am dead (daéSavov 
died) to the law,”’ is explained after Calvin, Beza, Winer and 
others to mean, “ by the very nature of the law, with allusion 
to the extent and extreme minuteness of the law, which left 
no hope of fulfilling what it required... . . Ipsa lex mihi 
causa fuit, uteamdesererem.”’ This interpretation suits the ex- 
pression itself better than it does the context. The apostle im- 
mediately adds, I am crucified with Christ; it is therefore by 
his being crucified with Christ that he is freed from the law; 
as he himself more clearly teaches in Rom. 7: 4, ‘Ye have 
died to the law by the body of Christ.”. In harmony with 
this and similar passages, the one before us seems rather to 
mean, ‘I through the law, i. e. through the execution of the 
law on him with whom I died, am freed from the law.’* 
The expression in Gal. 5: 2, Christ shall profit you no- 
thing, is explained, “ The Christian religion will be of no 
avail to your salvation.””? Which is a mere adulteration of 
the text, weakening its force without explaining its meaning. 
In Ephesians, ch. 1: 4, the phrase ¢fAzZaro jjucs fv alta hath 
chosen us in him is made to mean, “hath selected us, or 
shown us marks of peculiar favour by or through him. ... . 
The best commentators, ancient and modern {a standing for- 
mula with our author], are agreed that the election and pre- 
destination in question, solely relate to God’s eternal purpose 
of bestowing the privileges of adoption (on which sce note 
on Rom. 8: 15) upon the Ephesians and other sincere be- 
lievers in Christ. This is confirmed by what is said at v. 3 
of spiritual blessings of the highest kind being imparted to 


* “The law has (on account of sin) threatened me with death, condemned 
me to death; this legal death I have suffered with Christ, who took the punish- 
ment upon himself in our stead, since he died for all, all died: in so far, there- 
fore, as I have suffered this death required by the law, the law has lost its au- 
thority over me, I through the law have died to the law.” Usrrent Com. iiber 
den Galaterbrief. Those German commentators whose philosophy has effected 
their thorough emancipation, generally understand the apostles very much as the 
reformers did. We may hope in time to see the same result realized in our own 
country. Entire indifference as to what the apostles taught, and a disposition to 
submit implicitly to their teaching, are found to lead to the same views of their 
doctrines, 
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them. Indeed, even candid Calvinistic commentators (see 
Doddridge) admit that the apostle has here no reference to 
the personal election of individuals, but to the election of 
whole communities and nations—even of the Gentiles, whom 
God was pleased to admit to the benefits of the gospel.” The 
holiness, however, to which believers are said to be chosen, 
v. 4, and the ‘spiritual blessings of the highest kind’ spoken 
of in v. 3, are surely personal favours, i. e. are blessings 
which pertain to individuals. Whole nations were not cho- 
sen to personal holiness and all the blessings of being the 
sons of God. ‘The writer, we hope, supposes more is in- 
tended by sonship than the mere external relation in which 
all Christian nations stand to God. He refers us to Rom. 8: 
15, for an explanation of the nature of this adoption, but we 
find there nothing on the subject, except the remark that 
viodecia means sonship rather than adoption, and that evejya 
means disposition, and not the Holy Spirit. This is of itself, 
however, enough to show that he understands the vio3ecia to 
be something more than the external relation of nominal 
Christians to God. Indeed, on this verse he had previously 
remarked that this adoption was bestowed on sincere be- 
lievers. If this be the case, the election spoken of must be 
an eleetion of individuals, for none other than individuals are 
in faet thus chosen to be personally holy and the sons of 
God. Besides, by what right does the author restrict the us 
here spoken of, “hath ehosen us,” “having predestinated 
us,’ to the Gentiles? There is not the slightest warrant for 
this in the context, nor in the form of expression. Paul 
surely meant to include himself, when he said God hath cho- 
sen us that we might be holy; and Paul was no Gentile. We 
can see no reason for understanding this passage in any other 
way than our author himself is obliged to understand some 
of the passages in Rom. 9, i. e. as teaching the doctrine of the 
personal election of individuals to spiritual and eternal bless- 
ings, 

The exposition of the very difficult passage in v. 10, is un- 
satisfactory, both from its disproportionate brevity and its in- 
accuracy. ‘The preposition sis he considers as expressing 
purpose. “The sense will then be [and this was done] for 
the purpose of displaying the plan of (or respecting) the ‘ul- 
ness of times,’’ &e. But this includes much not contained 
in the text. It is much simpler to explain the connexion 
thus, ‘ Having made known the mystery of his will (is) in 
reference to the plan,’ &c. The infinitive dvaxspadrcudoacSas 
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he says is in apposition with oixovousav, and the sense is, ¢he 
plan, “namely, that of bringing together into one body and 
uniting all beings under one Head, Christ.’’ Better, again, 
to make this infinitive exegetical of the pusrijeiv rod Sedijparog 
ajro, Which is the dominant subject in the whole passage, 
‘ His secret purpose to bring all things to a harmonious union,’ 
By sa ravsa he understands “all intelligent beings, meaning 
both Jews and Gentiles;”’ anc he immediately adds, “that by 
ca év soig odgavoig are denoted the angels.”? But this is impos- 
sible, or rather contradictory. The things in heaven and the 
things on earth are merely the apostle’s amplification of the 
all things. God purposes to bring together all things, 
whether in heaven or on earth: if then the all things 
mean Jews and Gentiles, ‘he things in heaven cannot mean 
angels. 

The 19th verse he understands as meaning that, “the fu- 
ture resurrection of believers shall be accomplished according 
to the working of that mighty power which he exerted in 
Christ when he raised him from the dead.”? This we think 
inconsistent with the context, inasmuch as Paul illustrates 
our spiritual, and not our natural resurrection, by a refer- 
ence to the resurrection of Christ; and at variance also with the 
parallel passage in Col. 2: 12, where our believing is ascribed 
to the energy of him who raised up Christ from the dead. The 
word ScAjuara, in ch. 3: 3, he says, “denotes the passions, 
as ¢agxig does the appetites of our corrupt nature. This na- 
tural corruption is implied in 6d. (which should be ren- 
dered propensities), and is expressed in the next words, 
which seem to be added for that very purpose. For though 
the pics there is tortured by many learned commentators to 
yield some such sense as shall exclude the doctrine of the 
natural corruption of the human heart (namely, either custom 
or acquired habit), yet in vain, for in all the passages cited 
the sense natural disposition always peeps forth.”’ And in 
the same strain through the note he insists on the usual ortho- 
dox interpretation of this passage. 

The expression 6g éesw sixcw sod beod, Col. 1: 15, we cannot 
think our author has either correctly or consistently ex- 
plained. He tells us the meaning is, “Christ is (in his hu- 
man nature) the visible image of the invisible God.” It is 
not, however, in his human nature, that Christ, is the image 
of God; according to the analogy of the scriptures, and the 
language of the Jewish and Christian church, the terms im- 
age, word, son, are interchangeably used, not indeed as per- 
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fectly synonomous, but as referring to the divine nature of 
the Messiah. And this the author himself admits, for in the 
same note he tells us, * The present passage is manifestly 
parallel to that of Heb. 1: 3, ts cv acavyatua xrAr. l. €. a true 
copy, similitude, or delineation of the Father: as fully repre- 
senting his substance, essence, and attributes, as the im- 
pression answers to the seal.’’ All this, of course, can be said 
only of the divine, and not of the human nature of Christ. 
The celebrated passage in 2 Thess, 2: 3—12, relating to 
the apostacy and Man of Sin, our author considers as relating 
to events still future. ‘The apostacy, therefore, here spoken 
of, is not the papacy, nor is the pope the Man of Sin. In 
these views our author coincides with what is called the 
‘prophetic school’ in England. ‘The almost equally disputed 
passage in 1 Tim. 3: 15, 16, he of course understands as 
strongly teaching the deity of Christ. He also regards the 
apostle as declaring that the church is “ the pillar and foun- 
dation of the truth;’? not however * the church of Rome, or 
the church of England or Scotland, or any particular church, 
but Christ’s Holy Catholie church (for which we pray in our 
Liturgy ), consisting of all the true churches of Christ through- 
out the world; i. e. all such churches as hold the essential doe- 
trines of the gospel.’’? We infer from this that our author does 
not regard the church of England, or churches furnished with 
prelatical bishops, as constituting the whole church of Christ, 
As this book is highly commended by some of the high- 
church Episcopal functionaries in this country, who seem to 
be fast verging to the papal spirit and principles of archbishop 
Laud, we hope such passages, from such a source, may serve 
to enlarge their hearts a little, and to convince them that con- 
firmation (an external rite) is not “ of as great importance as 
repentance, faith, baptism, and the doctrine of future resur- 
rection or eternal judgment.’’* This is a monstrous senti- 
ment for a Christian to utter in any age, and a marvellous 
one for any man living in the nineteenth century to entertain. 
We do not agree with our author, however, in his view of 


* See the Misstonary (published in Burlington, N. J.) for Feb. 25, 1837. 
If any thing can be more wonderful than the sentiment quoted above, it is the 
proof of the apostolic origin of the rite of confirmation derived by the writer in 
the Missionary, from Acts 15: 41, “ And Paul went through Syria and Cilicia 
Conrirwine the churches.” The reader must not overlook the capitals, for 
therein lies the argument. The only parallel to this specimen of interpretation 
which we know of, is the appeal made by the Shakers to the exhortation, “ ‘Turn 
ye, turn ye,” in defence of their rotary dancing. The Shaker, we think, has the 
better of it, as the word turn occurs twice in his text. 
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this passage. We do not think that, contrary to the uniform 
language and mode of representation of the scriptures, Paul 
represents even the “ CHURCH UNIVERSAL” as the pillar and 
foundation of the truth. Agreeably to the punctuation 
adopted by Bengel, Griesbach, Knapp, and other editors, 
the passage gives a very different sense. There should 
be a full point after church of the living God, and a new 
sentence should commence with oriddog.  ¢ A pillar, and foun- 
dation of the truth, and confessedly great, is the mystery of 
godliness. God manifest in the flesh.’ The whole structure 
of the passage is in favour of this interpretation. The words 
si r7g sioeSeing wusrngiov are the subject of the sentence, and 
gsidog, tdeainpa, weya, connected by the conjunction xai, and 
without the article, form the predicate. It is very unnatural 
to disjoin the words @ pillar and foundation and beyond 
contradiction great, &e. 

The commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews appears 
to be more elaborate than that on most other portions. And 
here our author, perhaps, will be found to differ less from 
his brethren of other denominations. His exposition of the 
first chapter is, as far as we have examined it, in accordance 
with the common interpretation. With regard to the diffi- 
cult passage in the second chapter, beginning with vy. 5, he 
does not appear to be very clear. There are three leading 
views which may be taken of the course of the apostle’s ar- 
gument. The first anil most commonly adopted, and as we 
think, the most natural is, that the apostle here introduces a 
new consideration in proof of the superiority of Christ to 
Moses and the angels, derived from his exaltation over ALL 
THINGS, agreeably to the language of the eighth Psalm. The 
second view is, that he intends to answer an objection of the 
Jews against his preceding statement of the superiority of 
Christ to angels, founded on the fact that he was a man. 
This is adopted by Heinrichs, Stuart and others. The third 
is that of Storr, who supposes the apostle designs to show 
the greatness of the blessedness secured by the gospel, from 
the consideration that “the world to come”’ is put in subjec- 
tion to us men, and not to angels. Our author unites the first 
and second of these views, which union serves only to pro- 
duce indistinetness and confusion. In respect to the use and 
application of Ps. 8, the author adopts a middle course, and 
says, that “ bishop Middleton shows that this psaJm is an in- 
stance of the existence in the Old Testament, of passages 
having both a primary and secondary sense, i. e. capable of a 
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two-fold application, being directly applicable to circumstan- 
ces then past, or present, or soon to be accomplished ; and 
indirectly to others which the Divine Providence was about 
to develope under a future dispensation.”’ At the end of the 
paragraph, he adds, “see a confirmation of this view in 
Prof. Stuart’s Excursus 1V.’’ We suspect the professor will 
be startled to find himself quoted in behalf of the double 
sense, which he has always maintained to be tantamount to 
no sense at all. 

On ch. 9: 28 also, he refers to Mr. Stuart, in support of 
the orthodox interpretation of the phrase dveveyxsiv dwagrias, 
and in this case with great propriety, for in his commentary, 
Mr. Stuart says, “ Zo bear the sins means to bear the pun- 
ishment, i. e. to suffer the penalty due to sin.”” And yugis 
diuaeriag means, “ Without again suffering the penalty due to 
sin.’ This, considering all that has been written by Prof. 
Stuart and his followers against the doctrine of the imputa- 
tion of sin, or the idea that one person can justly suffer the 
penalty due to the sin of another, or that Christ’s sufferings 
were penal, is certainly very remarkable. 

We fear we are extending our remarks to an unreasonable 
length. It is unnecessary to proceed farther, as enough has 
been said and quoted to give our readers an idea of the work 
before us. It is very unequal in its different portions; that 
devoted to the Epistle to the Hebrews being much the best 
that we have had time to examine. The elegance and cor- 
rectness with which this work is printed, its convenient form, 
the varied learning displayed in the annotations, and the 
kind and moderate spirit which is characteristic of the author 
recommend it strongly to the biblical student. But if he 
look for condensed and clear statements of difficult points, 
or consistent exhibitions of doctrinal truths, or even skill in 
the work of exposition, he will be disappointed. 


After so minute a notice of Bloomfield’s work, we shall 
hardly be able to do more than mention that of Townsend, 
which the same liberal and enterprising publishers have 
placed within the reach of American readers. It is some- 
what singular that two productions of the English Episcopal 
school, both strongly marked with its peculiarities, should be 
reprinted at the same time, in the capital city of congrega- 
tional America. ‘Townsend’s work differs from Bloomfield’s 
in presenting the English version instead of the Greek text, 
arranged, according to his judgment, chronologically. His 
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notes, however, are not exclusively adapted to the English 
reader. They are chiefly characterized by a variety and abun- 
dance, not only of references, but of quotations, within the usual 
circle of an English theologian. They evince more industry 
and knowledge of books than originality or depth. As to the 
plan of the work, there may be cases in which, or persons to 
whom, it would be highly useful, and asa book of reference, it 
well deserves a place upon the student’s table; but to most, 
we are persuaded, its complexity will make it nearly useless. 
However pleasing such a plan in theory may be, there can be 
little hope of practical utility, when almost every reader feels 
himself embarrassed in attempting to make use of it. With- 
out a careful study of the plan itself, it is scarcely possible to 
find what one wants in such a volume. ‘To peruse the Bible 
once, as thus arranged, with due attention to the principle of 
arrangement, would no doubt be a profitable exercise to stu- 
dents; but for ordinary use, the original form is immeasurably 
better. We say this, of course, with special reference to the 
gospels, but the same remark admits, though in a less degree, 
of general application. Our own judgment, after all experi- 
ments, is still in favour of the Bible as it is. In justice to 
Townsend, we must add, however, that, unlike Bloomfield, 
he has furnished very copious analyses, as titles to his sec- 
tions; and that, so far as we have yet examined, they seem 
well constructed. 

The American reprint, besides the usual revisions and mi- 
nor improvements, differs from the original edition in two 
points. In the first place, the distinction of verses is ex- 
changed for that of paragraphs determined by the sense. 
This is a great improvement in the main. Our only doubt 
is in relation to that feature of the plan which consists in the 
metrical arrangement of poetical quotations from the books 
of the Old Testament. There scems to be a mania for this 
mode of printing among some of our translators and editors. 
In commentaries on the poetical parts of scripture, where 
there is perpetual yeference to the parallelism of the clauses 
as a source of illustration, such a method may be useful. But 
to print the most familiar texts in blank-verse form, where 
nothing can be gained in clearness or effect, looks to us like 
affectation. We doubt whether taste and learning would not 
be the gainers, if this process were reversed, and even Eng- 
lish poetry printed just like prose, after the fashion of the 
German hymn-books. It would then at least be harder to 
impose prosaic verse upon the public. But whatever the in- 
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trinsic merit of the other plan may be, it does not seem to 
be entirely in keeping with the paragraph system, which 
proceeds upon the principle of excluding all unnecessary 
breaks and interruptions. If the division of the text into 
single lines or clauses is so very useful, there is the less ob- 
jection to the form adopted in most English Bibles, where 
the clauses, in a very great majority of instances, are printed 
two by two. Still, however, our principal objection is to the 
unnecessary waste of room, and the apparent affectation of 
printing the most familiar texts as follows: 
(Heb. 2: 5.) For unto which of the angels said he at any time, 
“Thou art my son, 
This day have I begotten thee ?” 
And again, 


“T will be to him a Father, 
And he shall be to me a son 7” 


Instead of enhancing the poctical effect upon the English 
reader, this method seems more likely to impair it, by exci- 
ting the expectation of what we call verse, and then present- 
ing what, in form at least, is prose. We may add, that Dr. 
Coit could hardly have found a worse occasion for applying 
this favorite typographical improvement, than in editing 
Townsend, whose worst fault is the number and complexity 


of his subdivisions, while the paragraph-arrangement is spe- 
cifically intended to guard, as far as possible, against that 
very evil. 

The other point of difference between the two editions 
lies in the style of mechanical execution. There may have 
been a late reprint in England, which we have not seen; but 
the old edition has no pretensions to elegance or splendor. 
The American royal octavo, on the other hand, is one of the 
best specimens which we have seen of American typography. 
Its whole appearance is not merely neat, but noble. We un- 
derstand that the Old Testament is stereotyping and will soon 
appear. 





